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THE GERMAN 


i HERE is a time-honoured maxim of naval strategy which tells us 
at the sea is one. Not even in these days of swift movement and 
erial attack have all the continents become what the seas already were 
n Nelson’s day, a single field of operations. But we are nearing the 
phastly conception of the earth as one strategical unit. The guns on the 
Russian front echo from Paris to Korea, and the advance of the German 
armies in the Ukraine may open up new fronts from the Turkish 
Straits to Dakar. The German Staff and the restless machine of 
Hiplomacy and propaganda that seconds it is content no longer to 
ork on a continental scale ; it takes the world for its chess-board. 
It is busy in Turkey, Japan and Spain, and while the end of its rush 
across the Steppes is still a subject of conjecture, it seems to be 
ustering new armies that will do its bidding as far away as Siberia 
pnd West Africa. Our own counter-measures, so far as they have 
been disclosed, are on a smaller scale, but they have ranged from 
Spitzbergen to Iran and new developments are no doubt due before long. 
Russia’s entry into the war has revived the underground Communist 
arties of Europe and their coming to life is visible in the tension 
hat has brought tragedy to Paris and a more stenuous resistance all over 
he Continent. 
The first of these new fronts may open up around the Black Sea. 
It is possible at last to form some tentative idea of the shape of the 
ar in Russia. Judged by the precedents of previous Nazi campaigns 
rom the Spanish Civil War onwards, the drive at the centre, designed 
0 divide the enemy’s forces into two disconnected halves, should 
have been the most formidable of the three German efforts. But 
e brilliant work of Timoshenko’s armies held it up at Smolensk. 
It appears from the vivid despatches of Philip Jordan that it had 
enounced all hope of any further advance towards Moscow this 
season and had begun to dig itself into permanent entrenchments, 
from which, albeit slowly, the Russians are now dislodging it. If 
‘¢ know rather less about the drive on Leningrad, it also has met with 
ough resistance, which shows no signs of being relaxed. The weakest 
ront of the three has turned out to be that of the Ukraine. Budyonny 
s rather a brilliant leader of cavalry than a scientific soldier, and it is 
10 be feared that his armies have suffered even more heavily than the 
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Germans, though Dr. Goebbels has a habit of counting his prisoners 
before they are caught. However that may be, the German advance 
guard on the shores of the Sea of Azov is already dangerously far 
on the road to the Caucasus and its oil wells. That is a stake which 
the Russians must hold at all costs, and to us it is more vital than the 
Suez Canal and Gibraltar together. Half of the reason everyone 
perceives: the wells, even if they were thoroughly wrecked, could, 
in part at least, after much delay, be turned to Germany’s use. But 
it is an even graver consideration that without oil the Red Army and 
Russia itself would fatally collapse. On these wells depend not only 
our ally’s planes and tanks, but the tractors that drive his ploughs 
and feed both army and people. The mechanisation of agricu cure 
involved this risk. Should the wells be lost, Russia, within six months, 
would face both defeat and starvation. With that catastrophe our 
own hopes of victory would vanish, for there is no other army on 
which we could rely to effect the liberation of Europe. 

This danger is still a long way off. The distance yet to be-covered 
is forbidding ; Odessa and the Crimea still hold out; the mountain 
ranges are formidable, and on this march the Germans would have 
to expose over vast distances an uncovered left flank. But for a stake 
so decisive they will use all their resources of daring and ingenuity. 
Their best chance is from a combined attack by air, sea and land, 
but to command the Black Sea they must by one means or another 
open the Straits to Italian warships. Turkey’s attitude, ever since 
the collapse of France, has been ominously ambiguous. It is alarming 
that she is now said to be trading chromium against German arms. 
If she were to admit Italian warships flying the Bulgarian flag after 
a fictitious sale, this would not be the first irregularity of the kind 
she has connived at, for she allowed the German troops which 
occupied the islands commanding the Dardanelles to pass through 
them on Bulgarian ships. While she hesitates, the Germans threaten 
her with an attack by the Bulgarian army, which once before, under 
King Ferdinand, reached the outworks of Stamboul at Tchatalja. 
The Allies, it is clear, must be ready for any event; thanks to the 
occupation of Syria and Iran, they have the means of promoting the 
loyalty of this calculating ally to her obligations. 
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The other master-stroke which the Germans are now preparing 
may fall upon Russia in the Far East. While the Japanese are engaged 
at Washington in negotiations for a settlement of the Far East and a 
stand-still agreement in the whole “ co-prosperity ”’ area of the Pacific, 
they are said to be massing a great army in Korea and Manchuria. 
The season may be too late for an attack on Asiatic Russia, but such 
a concentration would serve to immobilise her Siberian armies. 
These include some of her best troops, so disposed that they draw 
all their arms and supplies from bases and factories east of the 
Urals. Could they be diverted to the west, they would double 
Russia’s powers of resistance. We do not know how far Mr. 
Roosevelt may presume on the support of Congress, but we believe 
that it is rather more willing to take a risk in the Far East than in 
Europe. Slowly and by degrees—witness the speech of Cofonel Knox 
advocating the scrapping of the Neutrality Act—the Administration 
is steering towards a bolder policy in the Atlantic. That is helpful, 
but the best service the United States could immediately render to 
the common cause would be to inform Japan that her fleet would act 
instantly to answer any threat whether against Russia or the Dutch 
Indies. This game of strategy can be won only when we also treat 
the whole chess-board as one problem. 


Economic Notes (from an Industrial Correspondent) 


The date at which Allied and American war production combined 
are to exceed that of the Axis Powers has receded dramatically. Only 
a few months ago, Mr. Bevin was talking gaily about’ our passing 
Axis output in a matter of six months or so; but now high American 
authority will make no more than a hesitant prophecy that the glorious 
day will arrive some time in 1943. Doubtless, the earlier optimistic 
estimates left out.of account the use which the Nazis would be able 
to make of the productive resources of the occupied countries and 
also of man-power imported to Germany from these countries, which 
is now on an enormous scale—at least two millions, apart from 
prisoners of war. Doubtless, also, the earlier vauntings were based 
largely on wishes, and not on arv real estimate of what was possible 
or likely. But a part of the explanation is, beyond any question, 
that American aid is not producing the expected results ; and another 
part is that our own output is in many respects a long way behind 
what was prophesied by persons who tacitly assumed 100 per cent. 
efficiency in our war industries without taking the steps necessary 
to secure even 75 per cent. effieiency. The entire basis of earlier 
reckenings of relative war production was thus hopelessly wrong. 
Our estimates took for granted that American war industries would 
mobilise rapidly (and, ex Aypothesi, that American consumers would 
go correspondingly short of normal supplies, despite increased 
incomes). They took for granted that industrial programmes would 
be unaffected by a rapid increase in the rate of calling up for the 
armed forces ; that new factories would come into full production as 
fast as they were built, in spite of difficulties of labour supply and 


training, of transport, and of raw material supply ; that the contract 
and sub-contract systems would work with perfect smoothness (though 
notoriously they did not); and that diluted labour would work as 
well and as fast as almost undiluted labour worked for a few weeks 
or at most months, under tremendous moral pressure, after the fall 
of France. In fact, current estimates were fantastic. 

* * * 


The complacency of our estimates—even though they were based 
partly on inflated reckonings of what the Americans could be expected 
to provide—had a very bad effect on the American attitude towards 
our claims for help. After Dunkirk, a great many Americans took it 
for granted that we had lost the war. But a few months later, under 
the influence of our remarkable recovery and spurt in production in 
the summer of 1940, they reacted much too far in the opposite direc- 
tion, and slackened off the effort which they had begun to make when 
they first saw that we were not beaten after all. Thereafter, the 
negotiations became much too much concerned with the financing 
of supplies and, except in the case of merchant shipbuilding, much 
too little with the actual quantities to be delivered. In the case of 
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These delays and shortcomings are assuredly not willed by the 
President. But there is, even in high administrative circles, a certain 
tendency to prefer planning for what is to happen after the war has 
been won to planning for winning it. Very active preparations are 
being made on the American side for the feeding and provisioning of 

when it has been liberated from the Nazi tyrants. This is 
all to the good, as long as it does not provide an escape-mechanism 
for those who wish to take-their minds off the hard tasks of getting 
Europe liberated. On our side, we have set up a department under 
Sir Fredetick Leith-Ross inside the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
to get ready for the proposed Allied Economic Conference which is 
to deal with this range of questions, and this new department will 
presumably be the nucleus of the organisation for dealing with 
problems of economic reconstruction from an international standpoint. 
Tt is of vital importance that we should have such a department as 
this, to work in with the reconstruction agencies already set up o1 
in process of being set up by the various exiled European Govern- 
ments ; and it is also vital that this body should be in the closest 
touch with the o 
policy and for the holding of the huge surpluses which are piling up 
in various parts of thé world on account of market dislocation and 
transport shortages. But it is also essential not to let the American 
conscience ride off on “ reconstruction,” to the extent of putting less 
energy into the prior task of winning the war. 

* * * 

Lord Woolton says we have only ourselves to blame for the existence 
of the black market, if we consent to deal in it. Rubbish! Some 
people will always deal in such a market, as long as it is allowed to 
exist. Are we all to suffer for the sins of a few whom Lord Woolton 
will not or cannot suppress ? 


A CGOMMON CAUSE 


A.—Are you satisfied that we are giving “all possible aid to 
Russia ? ” 

B.—The question cannot be put that way. We are not aiding 
Russia or she us. We are allies, and our strategy should be co-ordinated. 
Talk about aid for Russia is misleading, even more misleading than 
the talk about American aid for Britain, which Mr. Dwight Whitney, 
personal assistant to Mr. Harriman, now on his way to Russia, so 
rightly objects to. Let me remind you of an illustration that has 
already been used. The Battle of the Marne in the last war was won 
by the Russian disaster of Tannenberg, which forced the Germans 
to transfer troops from the West to the East. A similar transfer of 
German troops to some other front to-day might make all the difference 
to Russian resistance during this winter. 


A.—Surely there are signs of a more unified strategic and supply 
policy ? 
B.—Yes. Politically speaking, the St. James’s Palace meeting of the 


Allies on Wednesday, with Mr. Maisky talking sense about the folly 
of relying on the Russian winter to make Hitler retreat from Moscow, 
was a good sign. So are the belated dispatch of the Beaverbrook- 
Harriman Commission to Moscow and the news that the R.A.F. 
are aiding the defence of Leningrad. More important still, I think 
fuller co-operation of every sort may develop for the defence of the 
Caucasus. 

A.—But what about the Western front ? 

B.—Without full technical knowledge no one has the right to 
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jvocate any dangerous offensive—particularly when it might be 
rried out by people who did not much believe in it and who might 
ot be good at collaborating with the revolutionaries who need their 
4. Our resources are limited ; full co-operation on one front may 
any large-scale operations elsewhere impossible. All the 
yurnalist can do is to point out the dangers of inaction and the unique 
pportunity while Russia holds three-quarters of the German army. 
Vhen I am told that we have not enough ships and equipment, and 
» forth, I can only point out that the adequacy of our preparation 
nd strength is relative to that of the Germans and that it is not likely 
hat it can ever be as relatively good as it is now. Take these factors. 
Ve have naval domination, and for the time being R.A.F. supremacy, 
hich will disappear when Hitler can spare aeroplanes for the West. 
many now holds Europe with a comparatively small number of 
cond-class troops. Most important of all, Europe is seething with 
volt. If Russia is driven back to a purely defensive resistance and 
erman repression becomes more ruthless and severe, we cannot 
ossibly expect the present resistance to be maintained. Hunger 
nd oppression will reduce all but the very bravest to apathy. Since 
une last year I have never believed it possible to win this war without 
he active collaboration of anti-Fascists on the Continent. To-day 
hey are everywhere in revolt. If they are crushed, our moment may 





~~ ever return. Therefore this is the moment for risks. Of course 
are ety help must be on an effective scale. Again one is held up by 
ig of ack of technical knowledge. I should myself have thought that 

























ve Ought to take food, rifles, hand-grenades and propaganda to as 
many of “our hundred million allies’ as we can reach. I should 
dd that to remain inactive now is to breed cynicism and a sense of 
frustration among our allies everywhere, and not least of all in the 
British Forces. We now have millions of men in this country who can 
earn little or nothing by further training, and who are very ready to 
ight. They are growing stale and bitter. The Canadians, some of 
hom came here nearly two years ago believing that they would go 
traight to the front—I know the fault does not lie with the British 
uthorities—are quite literally “‘ spoiling for a fight.” 

A.—Why, if these are the conditions, do Cabinet Ministers and 
bthers talk about the invasion of England and about everything being 
right if only we increase production ? 

B.—God knows. I suppose we shall be invaded some time if 
we wait for it and become as Maginot-minded as the French. I 
not attempt to interpret motives. They are inevitably linked in 
he minds of men in the factories with speeches like those of Colonel 
gore-Brabazon. As for production itself, the prospect is not 
promising. People seem to forget that if we increase our pro- 
Huction, a Hitler victorious on the Continent can also increase his. 
The battle in Russia is now reaching the industrial areas which really 
atter. The Donetz Basin produces two-thirds of Russia’s coal ; 
wo-thirds of U.S.S.R. iron ore has already been lost ; over half of the 
pig-iron production is threatened, and almost half of the steel. The 
ain centres of engineering and machine industry are in Leningrad, 
he Donetz and the Don area, as well as in Moscow. Hitler will have 
he winter to restore industries that the Russians have destroyed, and 
0 remove out of reach factories that we bomb. When American 
- to Mproduction really gets going, I know that it will be immense, but I 
onder whether those who say we shall surpass the Axis in 1943 have 
ling Maken into account that Hitler’s potential will also increase. Anyway, 
ted. Mny point is that the Battle of Russia is our unique opportunity, and 
han Mhat our position is comparatively better to-day than it is ever likely 
ley, Mo be in the future. 
,so— A.—If your analysis is right what does the Government rely on 
has to win the war ? 
von B.—I don’t know, unless it is air bombardment. There is still a 
ans [crazy notion that Germans somehow “ crack” when you ‘bomb them. 
of BThere is no reason for thinking anything of the kind. What does 
nce M‘ crack”? mean? Hitler can move his population much more easily 
han we can move ours, and if they do get more miserable than they 
ply Here to-day, they will not be in any better position to stop the war. 
Vhile I am on that point I should like to add that I believe, as I did 
the Mast summer, that we ought to use our ships in their return journeys 
aly Ho the States and the Empire to transport most of the children, and 
OW, H great many women who cannot directly help in the war, overseas, 
ok- (80 that this island would be turned into a fortress that could with- 
.F, Stand invasion and could be a basis for resistance unhampered by the 
ink #eonstant preoccupation of civilian need. That would be part of a 
the Bvhole policy of “ siege economics’ which I have been advocating 
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or the last twelve months. Our chance lies in co-operation with 
Russia and with all who revolt against Fascism, in political warfare, 
to nd in reorganisation at home. 





HAND TO MOUTH 


Tue B.B.C. “Food Forum” discussions carried singularly little 
conviction to the mind of the female public. The Woman- 
in-the-Shop, waiting in a queue, was heafd to say: “ Well, if this 
Mrs. Goddard’s children are willing to think that carrots and whole- 
meal bread are as good as oranges and eggs and sweets, just because 
a Dr. Drummond says so, mine aren’t, that’s all.” She was later 
heard remarking: “All very well for Lord Woolton to say that 
tomatoes at the control price were snapped up by early shoppers 
because they wouldn’t go round. You can get some now, with the 
season nearly over; but for weeks there wasn’t one in the green- 
grocer’s, no-matter when you got there. They were being .ept at the 
nurseries for those who could afford to go by car and pay a price for 
them. Black market, that’s what it is.” 

** Black Market,” that nasty Continental infection, has now reached 
almost epidemic incidence. Wholesalers buy up non-perishable 
food, hold it and resell it above the control prices where these obtain. 
Retailers sell to catering establishments and hotels at prices, again, 
above the control. The public, including many private people, buy 
on the Black Market if they know of a racketeering shop. We are all 
rejoiced to hear of recent convictions. But have any big firms had their 
licences cancelled ? This sort of swindle should meet with exemplary 
and well-publicised sentences. How large, we want to know, is the 
“ Woolton Gestapo” of detectives? The ordinary police are not 
concerned with food offences, and obviously it will take a big body 


of people to trace the racketeering spiderweb to the central spider. The | 


people, too, are partly to blame, for they are good-naturedly reluctant 
to give evidence. A large number of the law-abiding know of 
someone who is an offender; but very few will furnish facts when 
they are asked for them. “Oh, no! I couldn’t tell tales of Mr. Jones. 
Why ! he lives next door to my sister ! ” 

But the public can only detect the small offenders, and public opinion 
will remain apathetic unless it is reassured about the whole food control. 
Lord Woolton himself and his staff command public respect. We 
all know that they are handling an enormous job, and we only wish 
it were greater. There is still no central command for agriculture, 
food and the shipping allocated to food imports. The agricultural 
and nutrition experts who should be in control of the complex 
are fobbed off with seats on advisory committees whose advice 
seems to be disregarded: Lord Woolton and his directors are 
only able to distribute the foodstuffs grown in the country or 
imported, and so long as there is no nutritional co-ordination they can 
only follow a hand-to-mouth policy. Within that limit it was perhaps 
inevitable that the barons of the food trade should have been called 
in to direct the distribution of different articles. Major Munro, of 
Covent Garden, controls vegetables; Mr. Gluckstein, of Lyons, 
catering ; Mr. Rank, the miller, bread; Unilever men oils, fats and 
margarine. The only important exception is Mr. John Adamson, 
a chartered accountant called in to cope with the desperate fish 
situation, when fish was sold at fabulous prices which only luxury 
restaurants could pay. He has made a very good job of it; what 
fish there is is fairly distributed at a reasonable price. As to the 
professional magnates, there was much to be said for enlisting their 
help in running their own trades, and some of them—Unilever in 
margarine outstandingly—have temporarily sunk their private interests 
and organised a unified distribution which works entirely to public 
satisfaction. Of course, the personal element must come in : there must, 
under such a system, be directors who will not easily co-operate with 
their competitors or produce for use and not for their trades’ profit ; 
but, at any rate, they will be more competent and effective than 
Civil Servants. In the absence of a genuine far-reaching system of 
licensing and planned control, you must balance against trade bias 
the advantages of knowledge and experience. 

The point where popular mistrust is focussed is upon the machinery 
of distribution. That sacred phrase “the normal trade channels ” 
means the normal peace-time wholesalers. We know they are allowed 
to buy meat products and other non-perishable foods, corner them, 
store them, speculate in them, and raise the prices of all that are non- 
controlled. Why ? The Ministry controls the raw materials when they 
are imported. We know only too well that the wholesalers continue to 
supply their tried customers, instead of distributing the food in 
proportion to the population. Unrationed food is non-existent in 
Sheffield and Coventry, where the population is greatly swollen, and 
easily obtainable in East London, from which the people have gone. 
Why? It is at this point of wholesale distribution also that the 
really serious Black Market dealings occur. Why? Again the only 
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attempt to regulate retail distribution is the partial control of shops 
with less than 25 registered customers ; and the resultant waste 
is enormous. Why? Because the Ministry will not interfere with 
private wholesale and retail trade. Its methods are confined to 
rationing, which is popular and accepted, and to price control, which, 
as it is incomplete, is evaded and unfair in its incidence. 

For there is a still great injustice in the food distribution. The 
rich can still gorge at the Savoy ; the restriction of restaurant meals 
to one meat or cheese course is inadequate ; you can have any quantity 
of other courses. The working woman uses her own rations, and too 
often her children’s, too, to make the “ packed lunch” which her 
husband carries to the mine or field or works where there is no canteen. 
Sometimes also to the works where there is a canteen; the packed 
lunch habit is very strong, and some canteens are half empty. Surely 
this condition of things could be improved. Of the three types of 
restaurant—the luxury hotel, the middle-class café, and the works 
canteen and “ British Restaurant”—the last should have heavily 
preferential treatment : larger supplies of meat and cheese, and every 
inducement to make communal feeding preferable to the packed lunch. 
The luxury restaurant should have its meals and supplies restricted ; 
its clients should be trained to be gourmet snobs, not gourmand 
snobs. The Ministry should also take the plunge and define “ heavy 
workers,” who are due a larger ration than others. Nobody really 
doubts that a farm labourer or an engineering hand needs at least as 
much food as an A.S.C. lorry-driver, and more than most soldiers, for 
he does far heavier work. All these reforms would mean added 
complications. The real reforms of co-ordinated food policy and 
properly controlled distribution would mean a completely new set-up. 
But it is time we had it, and stopped feeding from hand to mouth. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lorp Hatirax was a good Viceroy and I wish he were now to have 
a second period in India. It is a mistake to send him back to the 
United States, because his habits of mind and temperament are totally 
unfitted to the present American climate. Aristocracy, top hats and 
benevolent nobility do not go down in the States just now, and all the 
reports I have seen—and they are numerous—agree that, whether it is 
the fault of the Ambassador himself or not, the Washington Embassy 
has been in this critical period tied up with social irrelevances and 
totally remote from the realities of American opinion. Contrast 
John Winant ; he never wastes an hour that he can help in diplomatic 
civilities and social functions. No one was ever more steadfastly 
devoted to an urgent job. In the same way it will be lamentable if 
Sir Samuel Hoare returns to Madrid. His job was to report on 
the situation there, which I gather he has done with great ability, 
though from a somewhat limited point of view, and to keep on the best 
terms possible with the Francé Government. There was reason 
for this if we could not afford to risk Spain’s hostility, and if bribery 
and cajolery could keep her out of the Axis. But most of the German 
Army is now in the East, while Franco has openly proclaimed his 
adherence to the Axis and is actually sending an army (partly com- 
posed of jail birds) to help Hitler against our eastern ally. . Sir Samuel 
likes grandees and gets on well with the old Spanish regime; I am 
sure that he sincerely believes that monarchists and Catholic Fascists 
will some day be on our side. Actually—and here is one of the few 
things about which I am prepared to prophesy—it will be found that the 
dictators both of Spain and Portugal will play Hitler’s game to the 
utmost the moment the time is ripe. Hitler only holds off now because 
he is busy elsewhere. A considerable army of German tourists (with 
revolvers and machine-guns in their luggage) are already in Spain and 
Portugal, and the prevalent joke that Hitler can take Portugal any day 
he wants by telephone is scarcely an exaggeration. The scheme is for 
Germany to take over the defence of Spain against us and, with the 
Spanish and French North African armies (Weygand is to be forced 
into compliance), to consolidate for Germany the whole Iberian 
Peninsula and North African Atlantic down to Dakar. One would 
like to think that we should forestall Hitler and not wait for him 
to move first. 
7 * x 

They told you in Kiev how the city had been captured and recaptured 
in the civil and Polish wars—eighteen times, I think it was—how 
each set of conquerors issued a new currency, collecting the peasants’ 
remaining goods in exchange for paper which became valueless 
when the city again changed hands. The old city with its gorgeous 
cathedral and golden cupolas, its mysterious catacombs with the 
skeletons of saintly, or perhaps not so saintly, monks; the old city, 
from whose walls one saw a view of surpassing beauty, still survived, 


and the lovely tenor voice I heard chanting masses in the cathed;, 
gave the lie to the story that religion has been stamped out of Soy; 
Russia. The German description of the desolation of Kiev suggests th; 
even this old part of the city may now have been destroyed, but uni. 
it was razed by shelling and air bombardment, part of it may ha 
escaped again, since retreating Russian armies which destroy industri 
plant have no interest in medieval relics. Kiev was beautiful and 

be beautiful again. When I saw it I had come from Rostov, 2 gg 
sub-tropical city on the far side of the Sea of Azov, which the Germ 
now claim to have reached ; and from Dnieperstroi, where the great da) 
was nearing completion, and from Kharkov, the centre of the industry; 
Ukraine. I suppose the Germans will now reach Kharkov; 1 
Russians will feel its loss and destruction far more than that of Kig 
Kharkov was not, to my mind, beautiful, though the new buildin: 
that were springing up round the giant square were better archi 
tecturally than most of the hurried blocks that I saw elsewhere undg 
construction in the first Five-Year Plan. But the Russians will } 


‘right to mind more about Kharkov than Kiev; though the mon 


ments of the past gave continuity and significance to cultural traditio, 
they matter far less to a new civilisation than the less perfect creation 
of contemporary man. Kiev was a reminder of an antique feudalis: 
and a rapidly dying superstition ; Kharkov was the promise of an ag 
that had not yet had time to remember beauty, but which aimed a 
more just, as well as a more prosperous, social order. Kiev was dead 
Kharkov alive. 


*x * * 


The press has naturally enjoyed the joke of seeing Mr. Keyns 
among the Penguins of the Bank. The appointment is significant 
orthodoxy, under pressure of war, may be catching up wi 
Mr. Keynes. But too much must not be read into the appointment 
there are, after all, twenty directors who are no more than advise 
to that ancient and remarkable autocrat, Montagu Norman. Ho 
much can one iconoclast do among so many who have been accustome 
to bow at the feet of the golden idol ? Mr. Norman retains his offic 
despite the rule that Governors and Directors should retire at seven 
(unwritten like all the Bank’s rules, but none the less inflexib 
hitherto). Why? Well, mainly perhaps because, among those co 
sidered eligible, there is no one trained to take his place. That 
the usual curse of autocratic government. Almost everyone, even th 
Economist, objects to Mr. Norman’s reappointment ; he is the symb 
of a financial orthodoxy which has been utterly disastrous to Englan 
and the world, though I doubt if Mr. Norman has ever cared a 
for any financial principles. He has the elastic and adjustable min 
of the true dictator, and the interest of Mr. Keynes’ appointment: 
that it is the symbol of a readiness on the part of the Bank to cons 
at least (and perhaps more) with a mind which could have save 
us from great follies after the war, which has had great influence i 
the Treasury during this war, and which may again put us on to a mor 
hopeful road when this war is finished. 


* * + 


I have in front of me a packet of “ bucket-shop circulars,” sea 
me by a reader who asks why, when we are all being asked to say 
paper, this ridiculous waste should be allowed. I can’t answer him 
Nor can I find any reputable explanation of much extravagant advet 
tising of goods that we are all told not to buy, if we can help it. Son 
months ago, a correspondent (whose name is widely known) sent m 
an elaborately produced advertising pamphlet issued by the Ceme 
and Concrete Association. Five such pamphlets had reached him i 
the last few weeks from the same Association. The pamphlet containe 
28 pages of thick paper, cost 34d. to post and mainly consisted 
photographs of cement works. The Association actually offered 1 
pamphlets and 12 leaflets free. Even assuming that the pamphle 
with their costly blocks and printing and paper were produced befol 
the war (a large assumption), what conceivable excuse, my corre 
pondent asks, can there be for posting them, no doubt, to thousan 
of people during war ? Here is, apart from other huge costs, a postaj 
expense of Is. 53d. to one person in completely useless advertisi 
What had the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the taxpayer to say 
The last pamphlet described and illustrated on art paper the co 
struction of Concrete Water Tower structures which many priv: 


citizens must be anxious to build ! 
x x * 


We grow callous to individual suffering in the midst of this wor 
calamity. But there is one particular group of men whose treatme 
seems to me to epitomise the barbarism of this age. I refer to 1! 
brave remnant of those who first volunteered to fight against the Naz: 
and Italian and Spanish Fascists in the Spanish Civil War. T! 
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French were mainly responsible for their misery after the defeat of the 
Republican armies. No group of men ever fought more bravely 
than this truly International Brigade. In France they have been kept 
in camps that differ little from German concentration camps, except 
that the physical brutality was less and the neglect greater. Many 
have died from hunger or from the diseases that come from hunger. 
Some have been released to Mexico. Some have been passed over 
to the Nazis and taken to Dachau and Orienberg. Some have been 
forcibly removed to a prison camp in.North Africa to work for Admiral 
Darlan and Hitler on the Trans-Saharan Railway, over which Nazi 
troops will no doubt soon move to occupy the strategic positions 
on the west coast of Africa. The International Brigade Association, 
whose secretary is Jack Brent, who lost the use of his legs fighting 
our war in Spain, has issued a pamphlet, giving details collected from 
letters of released men or smuggled out from the various camps. It is 
a horrifying document. Apparently there is still something we can 
do for these men. There is a chance that diplomatic intervention from 
the United States might help and some South and Central American 
States have offered asylum if transport can be found. Vichy might 
be willing to rid itself of the trouble of killing these men so slowly 
if the U.S.A. would lend a hand. It is also possible to send gifts of 
money to the camps through the International Red Cross in Geneva. 
They lack everything—except guts of which they seem still to have 
plenty. If any one would like to sleep better at nights with the thought 
that some of these men who fought to save us from having to fight 
had soap or a little more food, or the medicines they die for lack of, 
he should communicate with the International Brigade Association, 
58, Theobalds Road, London, W.C.1. 
* aa * 

The following items from Hitler’s Europe reach me this week :— 

In France canaries and parrots, etc., are no longer in demand, 
because grain is unobtainable. Though ersatz bird-food is sold on 
the bird market, the birds won’t take to it, says Paris-Soir, which 
proceeds to comment: “ Human beings are more reasonable ; they 
know that the new corned-beef substitute, made of specially prepared 
seal’s meat, is superior to genuine corned beef, which is no longer 
imported.” Underneath this article a large advertisement praises the 
regular use of a digestive powder. 

The Nazi Press trumpets the arrival of large supplies of tinned 
Norwegian fish. But the public is urged to consume them immediately 
because the packing does not long preserve the contents, and dis- 
turbance to health might be caused if these tins are stored. 

In a French broadcast from London it was stated that the Nazis 
have put up a Hitler bust on the main altar of Strasbourg Cathedral, 
which is being used as a meeting-hall for Hitler Youth. 

The Danish Nazis’ paper, Nationalsocialisten, requests the immediate 
confiscation of radio press cards, which give the wave-lengths and 
times of London broadcasts in the Danish language, in order to put 
a stop to the habit of listening to ‘‘ news from the British Ministry of 
Lies.” 

Shoes made in Lyons factories, centre of French shoe industry, 
will have specially prepared cardboard or wooden soles. But women 
refuse the latter because of the clattering noise they make on the 
pavement. 

Himmler, the Nazi chief of the Gestapo, is trying to organise a 
Danish Gestapo headquarters in Copenhagen. For this purpose nine 
high Danish police officers have been ordered by the Nazis to tour 
Germany as guests of German authorities, says the official Ringkoebings 
Amtstidende. CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


A s/- prize for the first entry in this column goes to Peter 
Browne. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper and pin details of 
origin. Address to THIS ENGLAND, to Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


CALVARY.—Notice outside Welsh Bethel Temple. 


Mr. A. J. Twigger made an emotional plea for the Sabbath to be kept 
holy. “If I had my way, I would close every factory and rest every soldier 
on Sundays, and then within a month you would see all the hordes of Hitler 
and all the powers of darkness destroyed.” —Essex and Thurrock Gazette. 


Last week’s Stock Exchange “ Victory Boom” came to an abrupt end 
yesterday. So far as there was any concrete reason for the reversal of trend 
it was to be found in the German crossing of the Dnieper.—News Chronicle. 


And Patrick’s Irish blue eyes flash red, until the colours merge like the 
blue and red bars of his Military Medal ribbon.—Southport Guardian. 


The Germans seem to be a little apprehensive about our plans in Libya. 
It is well that they should be so. Even if I knew these plans it would not 
be possible to reveal them. There are, however, two possibilities. One is 
that the Germans may attack us. The other that we may attack them. The 
same situation existed before the last campaign in Cyrenaica.— Western Daily 
Press. 


L’APRES-MIDI D’UN FOREIGN 
OFFICE FAUNE 


(After Swinburne) 


Wuen the foreign envoy his steps retraces, 
Who spoke with Fascists in sweet accord, 
One sees how well, on a friendly basis, 
The pre-war footing may be restored ; 
Where gentle pressure has been exerted 
The breach is healed and the slip averted, 
And the cliché sounds in the windy places 
While shady avenues are explored. 


One feels firm rulers should be befriended, 

And subjects guided by powers above, 

So olive branches should be extended, 

One flies the kite and sets free the dove. 

Some hasty matches are ill-assorted, 

The new love’s wed, but the old love’s courted 

Till the new world’s made and the old world mended 
By the flabby hand in the velvet glove. 


How can we sing to them, what can we play to them, 
The Moslem belt and the Latin Block ? 

How can we bolster them, what can we pay to them, 
How can we soften the Bolshevix shock ? 

How Axis lovers to tame and tether, 

Keep the Left apart and the Right together, 

How much can we keep and how much give away to them, 
Nor risk a split on the Soviet rock ? 


One builds afresh on the old foundations, 

One dallies hidden from prying eyes, 

One seeks improvements of strained relations 

With old attachments, the foe's allies. 

With the lords of Spain, and the royal Bulgar, 

With the kings of Islam (but not the vulgar) 

While treating with well-rewarded patience 

The prince that follows, the Shah that flies. 
SAGITTARIUS 


HUMAN PLANNING 


Ir Mass-Observation has achieved anything in five years of hard 
work, it is that we have analysed and documented the marked shrinkage 
in citizen imterest at the mass level. The degree of community 
feeling in the massive urban populations is much lower than has been 
supposed. All sorts of long-term ideas have tended to decline. 
The emphasis has been personal rather than social, the immediate 
gain rather than the general good, a football-pool, jazz and astrological 
solution to life’s complexities. Vast technical and material advances 
have proceeded at random, without corresponding readjustments in 
the social and psychological processes of society. Mr. Richard 
Titmuss recently suggested in this journal that this war could be 
seen as “a climax in the upward development of man towards co- 
operation.”’ It could also be seen as a climax in inadequate human 
co-operation. 

In a country where the Universities have done little to study the 
actual facts of social behaviour and purpose, there Las been all too 
little analysis of this situation. Now, at a most opportune moment, 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s second survey of York,* gives an exact, 
tremendous picture of pre-war working life. He shows how, despite 
very serious gaps and setbacks, there has on the whole been a high 
degree of material progress since his previous survey in 1900. At 
the same time, he shows that on the immaterial side, progress has not 
been so great. ‘ His analysis of home life in York shows that the good 
citizen who wants to raise a family does so at the peril of poverty. 
Noticeable also is the neglect of youths over school age ; the loneli- 
ness of the aged; the decline of spiritual influence and the lack 
of adequate propaganda and support for “ socially useful” interests 
to compete against the enormous increase of purely commercial, 


*Poverty and Progress. Longmans. 15s. 
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temporary, personal and passive forms of mental recreation and leisure. 


In his final paragraphs, Rowntree sums up : 

The survey we have made of the ways in which people spend their leisure 
reminds us how much greater to-day than in the past is the temptation to 
seek fullness of life by indulging too largely in forms of recreation which 
make no demands on physical, mental or spiritual powers. 

To raise the material standard of those in poverty may be difficult, but to 
raise the mental and spiritual life of the whole nation to a markedly higher 
level will be an infinitely harder task, yet on its accomplishment depends the 
lasting greatness of the State. 

Everywhere democracy is challenged. A totalitarian State does not demand 
high intellectual or spiritual standards from its people ; on the contrary it 
can only function successfully when they cease to think for themselves and 
are willing to obey the command to worship false gods. Bui a democratic 
State can only flourish if the level of intelligence of the community is high 
and its spiritual life dynamic. 

But nowhere, in the five hundred pages of this great work, does Rown- 
tree sufficiently analyse the reasons why in the midst of so much 
material progress and increased prosperity the birth-rate (for instance) 
is halved. After forty years economic and material advance, the 
very survival of the community is threatened through inadequate 
childbirth. A third of York’s working population are living in 
houses better than any which existed at all at the beginning 
of the century. In 1900, only 12 per cent. of the working- 
class population were living in comfortable and sanitary houses. 
Baths were then practically unknown, whereas now a third of 
working-class homes have baths. Back-to-back houses, of which 
there were more than a thousand in 1900, have almost disappeared. 
The number of midden privies has been reduced from 6,418 to 32. 
Most of the slums have been abolished, and replaced by larger houses 
in wide streets with fresh air and gardens. Yet there is little in Mr. 
Rowntree’s work to suggest that families are very much happier in 
consequence, and there is plenty to suggest that many are less citizen- 
conscious, less socially and spiritually satisfied than they were in 1900. 

No one can dispute that the aims for which people strive ; the idea 
they have of the world in which they live and into which they will 
bring children; how they wat to use their money; these are big 
factors in determining the pattern of their society. This elementary, 
indisputable point is still inadequately appreciated, and in some 
respects is wholly ignored in Britain. Nearly every thinking person 
now admits that there was something badly wrong with our pre-war 
world. It is increasingly agreed that the fault was not merely 
“material ’’; souls as well as slums, minds as well as money, were 
involved. Rowntree adds weight to that view. But this realisation 
has not been, so far, implemented in terms of social research and 
future planning. The lessons of pre-war selfishness and short- 
sightedness are complex and painful; it is easy and natural to try 
not to think about them, and to say that we will make it all right by 
being different in the future. 

A large and increasing number of people are now becoming con- 
cerned with this future. There is Mr. Arthur Greenwood’s Recon- 
struction Committee ;, Lord Reith’s Consultative Panel at the Ministry 
of Works; P.E.P.; M.A.R.S.; the 1940 Council; the Nuffield 
College Survey, the Reconstruction Committee of the R.I.B.A. ; 
committees under Sir William Beveridge and Sir Frederick Leith- 
Ross ; each of the political parties now has a Reconstruction Survey 
and there are a number of regional reconstruction organisations. In 
an era of unprecedented planning for a better Britain, on what are 
the plans based ? 

We can get a fair answer from a recent special number of the Archi- 
tectural Review which is excellent on the material side but which 
suffers as planning so often does from the detached view of the 
superior technician who wants a tidy and aesthetically pleasing scheme 
and has seldom asked basic questions about the desires of the people 
for whom he plans. Planners are here divided into “ social planners ” 
and “ technical planners.”” That sounds encouraging until we find that 
a social planner is defined as one who “ might also be called the 
territorial planner, for his raw material is simply the land.” But this 
surely is not the social planner’s job; his raw material is simply the 
man, the woman, the child, and the relationships between all of these 
in the whole community. The Architectural Review then lists questions 
“uppermost in the public mind.” My results suggest that people 
are asking quite different questions. In an introductory section the 
Architectural Review says : 

[he experts and the public cannot, of course, work quite independently.... 
The operative word in this wistful sentence is “ quite.” It is clear 


after reading this important and authoritative issue of the Archi- 
tectural Review, that many planners are projecting into the public 
mind their own questions and interests, which are about the land, 
building materials, building politics, places and sizes and sequences. 

The result of studying much contemporary planning literature is 


to convince me that many planners have got themselves almost 
into a private world, from which they have unconsciously excluded 
much evidence about the only thing with which they are really 
concerned, the common Auman need. 

What, then, are some of these human needs which are being ignored ? 
First and foremost I should say that fundamental research now re- 
quires to be made into exactly what sort of communities make people 
happy, and which sort of homes people do want; into the degrees 
of satisfaction, both private and communal, which they get from the 
different sorts of planned community which have already been built 
by architects and others. The argument between flats and garden 
cities rages, but without either side producing proper evidence. The 
evidence could easily be obtained. Of street dwellers in three London 
boroughs only one per cent. say that they want to live in flats 
while three-quarters of Stepney flat-dwellers studied (before the blitz 
wanted to live in a small house. People want privacy and exclusior 
of their neighbours, noises, e.g. radio. But in Kensal House where 
Miss Denby has taken such considerations into account we found 
that flats can afford a very high rate of satisfaction. Investigation 
on a national scale are needed ; these mass observation results ar 
merely tentative and local. 

There are many other social and psychological problems of post- 
war need, which, if ignored, not only are likely to make ordinary 
people less happy rather than more, but are likely also to upset and 
overthrow the planners themselves. One of the most striking is the 
feeling among a considerable section of the community that after the 
war they want to live in the country. This, the effect of raids and 
evacuation and the loneliness of town life to-day, appears to be develop- 
ing especially strongly among women. Men, especially men in the 
Army, are-increasingly talking of changing their whole way of life 
after the war. An A.R.P. warden in North London remarked : 

The suffering and death I have seen have entirely altered my values. | 
shall never want to go back to my old life of security and comfort, thinking 
only of having a safe job and enjoying myself by going to dances. I have 
lost all ideas of that kind. I may be a monk ora tramp. This is my mood 
at the moment and I think if the war goes on long it will be intensified. 

A private in the Army Pay Corps : 

I anticipate that I shall remain in the Army some good while after the end 
of the war, and then I could if I wished almost certainly return to the firm I 
left at the beginning of the war. But I am not sure that I want to. I am 
not sure that I want to live in London again. My idea at the moment is to 
have a home in the country, and a job in the country town, travelling to and 
fro each day. 

A Second Lieutenant : 

A number of men with office jobs have told me they will never go back to 
them after living an open-air life in the Army. But only one has said what 
he would do instead. He was going road building as a labourer. 

Plenty of young men, including many in reserved occupations, are 
turning their minds increasingly towards getting out of Britain, 
particularly to America as a good place to be in. For instance : 

If I had my way, I’d go to America after the war. I think there’ll be far 
more opportunity over there for men like me. I don’t think England’s going 
to be much fun. 

I have one definite ambition. I don’t know where I’ll get the money from 
but I want to go to America. If I can’t get a visa I suppose I’ll just get what 
work I can—we’ll all be surplus, looking about for jobs and we’ll have to take 
what we can get. 

Behind everything, there is a very strong pessimism about the post- 
war economic and security set-up, which is colouring peoples’ attitudes 
to all plans, personal and national. There is, at present, not nearly 
enough confidence in post-war potentialities and two-thirds of a recent 
sample inquiry expected very extensive unemployment. Working- 
class people expected this more than the better-to-do. Very little has 
been done so far to meet this important and developing public mood. 

These are just a few points. There are many others, as important 
as the problems of bricks and baths and locations of factories, which 
are now receiving the most detailed consideration. The war provides 
a magnificent opportunity for building a better Britain afterwards. 
But, as long and bitter experience has shown, it is not enough 
to make ideal plans from above. No pian is going to work— 
unless there is a dictatorship which compulsorily enforces it—if it 
is not firmly based on these needs. The planner must of course be 
a leader. He must mould and educate needs, iron out illogical 
resistances. But to do this he must know what is in the public mind. 
It may /ook like progress to have better roads and towns and tenements ; 
but Hitler has built those, too. The function of planned progress is 
to make you a happier and more effective person, more glad-to-be- 
alive in the place where you are alive. Rowntree’s great research 
has underlined this. Let us make sure that this time we remember 
minds as well as bodies, babies as well as baths, hopes and fears ani 
beers as well as taps and switches and pedestrian crossings. 

TOM HARRISSON 
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SHOP STEWARDS AND 
PRODUCTION 
(From a Correspondent) 


7 Ture is not an engineer in this room who 
cannot go into his factory to-morrow morning 
and point out how greater efficiency could be 
achieved.” It was a London shop steward 
speaking. The “engineers in this room” were 
225 key men in the greatest conglomeration of 
armament factories in the world—Greater 
London. They were all shop stewards. They 
represented 101 factories in the area. The 
factories employ more than 175,000 men and 
women. The 225 delegates had been called 
together by the Engineering and Allied Trades 
Shop Stewards’ National Council. It was the 
first all-London “ Production Conference.” It 
was the first time in the history of British 
industry that the “men on the job” had 
organised a conference whose terms of reference 
were: to find ways and means of increasing 
production, to work out practical (accent on the 
practical) ways of eliminating the waste, 
inefficiency and corruption in the war factories, 
which everyone has heard startling stories about, 
and the “ men on the job” see with their own 
eyes. That was 23rd August. 

The leading shop steward from Napier’s 
aircraft factory said: “‘ This conference has 
historic importance. It will start something that 
will surprise employers and Government, and 
raise hopes in the hearts of the working class.” 
The following day the Financial News, of all 
papers, recognised this as one of the most 
important new developments in the war factories 
since the outbreak of war, and devoted half its 
front page to the “new spirit” in British 
industry. It was, of course, a spirit which re- 
presented a marked change in the outlook and 
direction of the shop stewards after June 22nd, 
and especially after the announcement of the 
Anglo-Soviet Alliance. The results of “‘ Tanks 
for Russia” week are a sufficient illustration. 
The Financial News drew attention to the 
fact that this “new spirit” is strongest 
where trades unionism is strongest. It begged 
the Government to pay due attention to the 
demands and suggestions of the shop stewards. 
A little while later, Sir Herbert Williams, M.P., 
on behalf of the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure, wrote to the Engineering and 
Allied Trades Shop Stewards’ National Council 
asking for information on the question of 
“* What is holding up production ? ” 

And, indeed, this meeting of 23rd August 
was one of the biggest opening developments 
in a movement which is not only unprecedented 
in British industrial history, but has to be 
classed as one of the vital factors in the total 
war situation. The shop stewards’ movement, 
of course, has a long and honourable history. 
The Engineering and Allied Trades Shop 
Stewards’ National Council has more than six 
years of important work behind it. And it 
has never tackled so big a job as it is helping 
the workers, the T.U.C. and the Government 
to tackle to-day. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that on its efforts and those of all the 
organised trade unionists who are trying to 
find the way towards an enormous increase in 
production and efficiency may hang the question 
of defeat or victory. The T.U.C. at Edinburgh 
recognised the fact and itself inaugurated a 
production campaign. 

There are people who, confronted with the 
vastness of the problem, the scandalous, lucra- 
tive hugger-mugger of the armament industry, 
the incompetence or profiteering and sabotage 
of certain big employers, the consequent deep, 
defensive bitterness of working men, conclude 
that the task is pretty hopeless. They con- 
clude that the huge resources of Britain will 
never extricate themselves from the prehensile 





tendrils of our system that strangles them ; 
that the arms for the vital second front will 
never be produced; that in the long run the 
incompetents and the crooks will lead us the 
way they led France, where “ militant ” workers 
in the arms factories were not only threatened 
with the sack (as they often still are in Britain), 
but actually jailed. 

Certainly the picture is black enough. At the 
August 23rd Conference I have mentioned, 
the representative of one big arms factory 
displayed on the platform in one hand a small 
model airplane, in the other a knitted baby’s 
boot. They had been made by a man and a 
woman in his factory. They had been made in 
“waiting time.”” And the people who made 
them had sent them specially to this Conference 
as a protest against the fact that in this particular 
factory the skill and energy of the working 
people and the money of the nation were being 
wasted hour by hour—so that skilled men and 
women who had come there to make real 
weapons of war had to spend their time knitting, 
and making little “ models.” That story could 
be told in different forms, and with equally 
grim truth, about hundreds—literally hundreds 
of factories. I have in front of me incontro- 
vertible evidence of the fact that one firm which 
is supposed to be working on weapons of war 
is in reality using part of its machine-power 
and its man-power to turn out totalisator 
machines for the race-tracks. At a great Vickers 
works, after hearing a call to “ go to it,” the 
workers were astounded to read notices informing 
them that Sunday work was to be put an end 
to. This despite the fact that the Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure has itself 
recommended that factories should work seven 
days a week, arranging things so that the 
workers do six days; not, you would think, 
an impossible arrangement for intelligent men 
to devise. I have before me the details of 
another case where a certain firm has got 
rid of something like two million pounds and in 
two years produced rather less than one dozen 
pairs of airplane wings. And soon. And so on. 
And so on. As the Financial News (to quote it 
once again) cheerfully remarked some time ago, 
while “ patriotism, the peerage and the peni- 
tentiary ” may all play their parts, profits are 
what count in making the great firms get on 
with their great job. 

As witness this conference of the National 
Council of the Shop Stewards in the Engineering 
and Allied Trades. As witness also the informa- 
tive pages of the National Council’s newspaper— 
the New Propellor. I quote from its front 
page :— 

Merseyside shop stewards have met, called 
together by the Shop Stewards’ Committee of a 
large aircraft works. Forty-eight factories in 
which 35,598 workers are employed were repre- 
sented by 184 delegates. ... A national con- 
ference of youth has been called by the Engineering 
and Allied Trades National Youth Committee to 
discuss the main problem of the day... On 
the same day the London women shop stewards 
and representatives will meet to discuss similar 


problems. ... The Manchester People’s Con- 
vention Engineers’ Committee held a_ well- 
attended meeting. ... In the Feltham area 


10,000 workers were represented by 32 delegates 

in an area conference.” 

Parallel with this, the People’s Convention 
National Committee had organised two meetings 
(one at Caxton Hall and one at the House of 
Commons), where shop stewards were able to 
talk directly to M.P.s of all parties, and to 
provide them with facts and figures about 
production and production needs. 

All this is leading up to a national production 
conference, which has been called by the Shop 
Stewards’ National Council for October 19th. 
They have taken the Stoll Theatre for it. At 
this, representatives of the key men in the 
whole of Britain’s armament industry will carry 
forward the discussions and decisions of the 









area conferences, and will work out a report on 
immediate proposals which will be presented 
to the Select Committee on National Expendi- 
ture (and will include some special evidence on 
the working of the present “cost plus 10 per 
cent.” contracting system, which even the 
Times recently described as “an economic 
iniquity.”) It is not too much to say that this 
conference will be. at the very least as important 
for the course of this war as an important 
meeting of the War Cabinet. Anyone who 
considers this an exaggeration or a “ manner of 
speaking” does not know what the shop 
stewards are about, or what the problem is that 
has to be tackled. ; 

In the meantime there has been the big 
national conference of trade unions under the 
chairmanship of the President of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, organised by the Labour 
Research Department on the question, “ What 
is holding up production ?” And the Executive 
of the A.E.U. is organising a national inquiry 
on the same subject. 

To a very large extent indeed the problems 
of inefficient production are, of course, ‘“‘ local,” 
“ special”’ problems. If you look through the 
reports of shop stewards you can see case upon 
case in which they are demanding some quite 
“ special ”’ “‘ local ”’ adjustment—by the manage- 
ment or the workers, or both sides together— 
which could raise production by a very respect- 
able percentage. And these, of course, are, 
par excellence, problems which can and must be 
tackled by the shop stewards—who in turn can 
only tackle them effectively if they have effective 
say in the working of the jobs which they, 
better than anyone, understand. (It does not 
seem an accidental coincidence that within 
the last few weeks an extraordinary number of 
those who have led the fight for better pro- 
duction—involving “interference” by shop 
stewards with “ managerial functions,” have 
been threatened with dismissal or transfer by 
some of the more reactionary managements.) 

There are, however, a number of more general 
points and demands. They concern alike 
inefficient and reactionary or old-fashioned 
managements, and inefficient or old-fashioned 
workers. They include the question of the cost 
plus ro per cent. system and the parallel system 
of sub-contracting, a veritable fountain-head of 
corruption and waste as at present organised. 
They include general questions regarding the 
position and powers of the shop stewards. They 
include general questions of Sunday working, 
the maintenance of piece-work times, and 
enormous concessions by the organised working 
people in relation to old craft practices. 

To sum it up, I may once again quote the 
New Propellor, which, after listing a number 
of practical proposals, concludes: “‘ Where a 
man has got a job to do, it has got to be done ; 
and if he cannot do it, he has got to be kicked 
out.” 


EIRE AND ULSTER ? 


[On September 13th we published an article 


called Ireland To-day by Frank Pakenham, who 
presented a Southern Irish point of view. The 
following article gives an Ulster point of view and 
gains particular interest from the fact that the 
author is a well-known New Zzalander.] 


Fare decreed that Ireland was to be the first 
Mother Country that I should know. I was born at 
the farther end of the Empire’s longest ocean road, 
After serving through part of the South African 
war with New Zealand Mounted Rifles, I saw 
the end of the campaign with British cavalry, 
and then came “* Home ” for the first time with 
my regiment, some thirty-seven years ago, from 
the Orange River Colony to County Cork, 
Headquarters and two squadrons were stationed 
in Ballincollig ; one squadron was detached for 
service in Belfast. 
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I spent three of the happiest years of my life 
in what was, and still is, generally known by the 
geographical expression “Ireland.” As ad- 
jutant of my regiment my duties took me from 
Ballincollig to Belfast, and I covered most of 
the Irish geographical entity on manoeuvres and 
tactical exercises, varied by hunting, shooting 
and fishing. I had, and have still, a strong 
affection for the “Irish” people, for I had 
known many of them, and their sons and 
daughters, in my native land, and I was glad 
to feel “‘ at home ” among these kinsfolk of my 
countrymen and to know that they liked me. 

There is a strong Irish strain in the blood of 
present-day New Zealand; more pronounced 
in the north of the Dominion than in the south. 
The stream of Irish immigrants to the new 
country in the ’sixties of last century was drawn 
largely from the malcontents of the Homeland. 
It was unorganised migration, and there is 
consequently no characteristically Irish province, 
such as the Scots province of Otago or the 
English provinces of Canterbury and Taranaki. 
The Irish were fused in the mass of the popula- 
tion and appeared as a living force, not as a 
community but as_ individuals—statesmen, 
orators, lawyers and leaders in settlement, 
mining and other forms of development. 

The New Zealander of my youth thought of 
one Ireland. It came as a rude shock to me to 
discover that there were in very truth two 
Irelands. 

As adjutant of my regiment, seeking per- 
mission to use for training purposes ill-cared-for 
and unproductive land, I was repeatedly met by 
vehement refusal—‘* No wearer of the King’s 
uniform shall come on to my land but over my 
body.” In Northern Ireland I never knew the 
wearer of the King’s uniform to be other than 
heartily welcomed—even by Belfast rioters— 
after the riot had been quelled ! 

Ulster, indeed, appeared to me to be a sort 
of counterpart of my native land. With its 
population of probably about one-third of 
indigenous Irish blood, and the bulk of the 
remaining two-thirds of Scottish ancestry, and 
a small element composed of descendants of 
Huguenot fugitives of the seventeenth century, 
it seemed to me not unlike a New Zealand of 
Maoris, Britons and Irish, and Scandinavians. 

I fortunately saw nothing of Ireland during 
* the trouble.’ I have seen nothing of Southern 
Ireland—of Eire—since. But in the years before 
and since the outbreak of the present war I have 
seen and know.. Ulster. And the most striking 
characteristic of Ulster to-day is: her spirit-of 
active loyalty to Crown and Empire. 

Like the Equator, ‘‘ the Border ” that separ- 
ates E.re from Ulster is an imaginary line. But 
it symbolises a reality that cannot be escaped or 
ignored. It runs, I have been told, through the 
middle of small towns, and passes, ghost-like, 
through farmhouses. So that a man may sleep 
with his head in “‘ the North” and his feet in 
“the South.” These little vagaries cannot be 
thought of as just instances of characteristic 
lighthearted Irish humour, for it is a grim and 
undeniable fact that the border is a line of 
demarcation between two conflicting ideologies, 
two dissimilar “‘ ways of life,” two utterly 
irreconcilable loyalties. And the bitterness of 
it all is illustrated by a simple experience of 
my own. 

In Britain’s most critical days, when her 
garrison included a New Zealand force composed 
of Pakeha and Maori, I happened upon two of 
my khaki-clad countrymen at a railway station. 
After an exchange of greetings in Maori I asked 
one of them where he was going. He replied 
* ‘To Glasgow, where my mother came from.” 
1 then asked his companion where he was going 
and he told me that he was accompanying his 
friend. I inquired if his people, too, came from 
Glasgow. He answered, ‘“‘ No, my people come 
from Carlow.” To the question why he was not 
going to spend his leave there, he replied with 
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vigour, “The King’s uniform has been good 
enough to come thousands of miles in. I’m 
hanged if I’m going to change into plain clothes 
just to go among a lot of slinking neutrals.” 

Here indeed is the very pith of the problem : 
What is to be the future, not of Ulster, but of 
Eire—one of the few remaining small European 
neutrals ? 

The situation to-day, as I see it, is this. 
Having negotiated a financial settlement with 
Great Britain for a modest ten millions, having 
also secured the Eire ports formerly in British 
hands, Mr. De Valera continues to insist that 
there can never be friendship between Eire and 
Britain until Northern Ireland is handed over 
too. No direct demand for the union of North 
and South has been sent from Dublin to Belfast. 
No attempt has been made to open inter- 
Governmental discussions. There have been 
exchanges of long-distance fire on the oratorical 
front, but that is all. Eire’s political leaders 
have inclined more and more in the last few 
years to a different tactical plan. It is in the 
nature of a flank attack in which British aid is 
being sought. The British Government, it is 
argued, is the real obstacle to the union of North 
and South—not the Northern Unionist majority ; 
therefore it is the duty of British Ministers to 
force the issue. How? In two ways—by 
financial pressure on Northern Ireland and by 
the withdrawal of “ British bayonets ” from the 
Six Counties. The views of the majority of the 
Northern people, apparently, are to be dis- 
regarded—hardly a fitting procedure for Britain 
or Eire, which both pride themselves on their 
democratic ideals. , 

“‘ British bayonets.” I heard the words from 
the lips of ardent Republicans fleeing from 
London to Dublin on the outbreak of war. The 
phrase keeps popping up to-day in controversial 
articles in the papers. It illustrates the Irish 
fondness for picturesque dramatisation. There 
are British bayonets in Northern Ireland (if the 
Censor will allow me to say so), but for whom is 
the glittering steel intended ? Not for “‘ Paddy ” 
but for “ Fritz”’—and “ Paddy” will be glad 
of the protection if “ Fritz” and the Hun tribe 
to which he belongs ever invade the soil of Eire. 
And when the war is over’ and won those 
bayonets will still be there, not to attack Southern 
Ireland, not to overawe. politicians or intimidate 
electors, but to defend an integral part of the 
British Commonwealth and its peoples against 
any foe who may menace their peace and 
security. 

The war will be won without Eire’s help. 
The Battle of the Atlantic would be a less 
formidable problem for the British Common- 
wealth if this “‘ quasi-Dominion” had not 
denied the Navy the use of the Treaty ports. 
There are people in Eire who will tell you that 
Britain is ready to seize the ports and airfields 
in that country. In which event, they say, Eire 
will fight Britain—and then tackle the Germans, 
if necessary. Frankly, I am not impressed by 
the story or by the bravado. I merely mention 
it as a sidelight on a certain type of mentality 
across the Irish Sea. If it be true, as I am told, 
that the people of Eire want Britain—the British 
Commonwealth—to win, it is strange that they 
do not tell their Government to lend a helping 
hand. To desire a British victory, not for 
Britain’s sake or for the sake of civilisation, but 
in the hope of snatching a territorial advantage 
after the war, seems to me ignoble, “‘ un-Irish,” 
and unsportsmanlike. 

And let there be no mistake; neutral Eire 
will gain no territory as a result of her abstention 
from this war. Ulster is an integral part of the 
United Kingdom, and those Dominions by 
whose side she is fighting will see to it that there 
shall be no change in her status that is not 
decreed by her own people. 

The plain fact is, indeed, that it is not the 
future of Ulster, but that of Eire that is at stake. 
Eire, mainly owing to the intransigent leader- 
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ship of Mr. De Valera, has shown herself in- 
capable of teamwork with those member states 
of the British Commonwealth within whose 
borders live vastly mere men and women of 
Irish blood than are to be found in Eire herself 
to-day. Many thousands of the sons of these 
men and women have left Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa to fight for 
freedom—the freedom of peoples to shape their 
own destiny. 

For the terrible rift that separates Eire not 
only from Ulster but from the Irish communities 
overseas Mr. De Valera more than any other 
living man is responsible. It is for the people 
of Eire alone to say whether they will continue 
to follow him. 

E. ff. W. Lasceiies (Lt.-Col.) 


WHY SHOULD I? 


A QUESTION sent in to the B.B.C. by a schoolboy 
of eleven was discussed by the Brains Trust on 
Sunday. It was: ‘“‘ Why should I have to 
learn history ? What use is it?” One knows 
the mood of revolt out of which the question was 
born. Out of the same mood come such ques- 
tions as: “‘ Why should I have to learn mathe- 
matics ?” “‘ Why should I have to go to school 
at all ?”’ “‘ Why should I have to go to church ? ” 
Children in strict homes have been known even 
to ask “‘ Why should I have to drink milk ?” 
““ Why should I have to eat porridge?” “‘ Why 
should I have to eat fat?” There is no satis- 
factory answer to any of these questions—no 
answer, at least, that will satisfy a rebellious 
child. It is no use telling the child that the 
hated thing will do it good. The healthy, self- 


‘willed child does not want to be done good : it 


wants to enjoy itself instead of being plied with 
an unappetising mental and physical dietary. 

If I were asked by a schcolboy to give him a 
good reason why he should learn history, I think 
I should burke the question and quote to him 
Gibbon’s famous (and wicked) statement that 
history is “ little more than the register of the 
crimes, follies, and misfortunes of mankind.” 
“What penny dreadful,” I should ask him, 
“‘ could be more interesting than that ? Surely,” 
I should continue, “a record of the crimes, 
follies and misfortunes of mankind must be even 
more enjoyable than Treasure Island, for in 
Treasure Island you get only one Long Jchn 
Silver as a character whereas in history there is 
a Long John Silver round the corner of every 
page. If you like reading about pirates and 
bandits and such characters, leave boys’ stories 
alone: you will find more red-blooded stuff in 
the history books.” And it may be that, if 
histories were published in sensational coloured 
covers reeking of villainy like the old-fashioned 
penny dreadfuls, history would become a 
popular study in the schools. 

At the same time, if I used this argument, 
I should do so casuistically and not because 
I believed it. Little though I know of history, 
I know enough of it to be able to deny that it is 
mainly the register of the crimes, follies and 
misfortunes of mankind. When I look back on 
my earliest acquaintance with history, it seems 
to me to be full of rather nice people. No one 
could have called Canute a criminal as he said, 
“Thus far and no further,” to the incoming 
tide at Westminster. Alfred, as he left the 
cakes to burn, showed himself to be only human, 
not a monster of iniquity. Then there was 
a good man called Thomas a Becket, for whose 
murder a king did penance in a white shirt. 
There was also a charming musician called 
Blondel who played outside the castle in which 
Richard Coeur de Lion was imprisoned. There 
were few ages, indeed, in which nice men did 
not flourish. There was not much to be said 
for King John, and there was still less to be said 
for Richard III. There is a modern school of 
biographers, however, which holds that even 
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King John and Richard III were nice people. 
I could believe this more easily than I can 
believe Gibbon. 

The supremacy of nice people is, I think, 
conspicuous in the histories of all countries. 
Probably the earliest history that the ordinary 
nineteenth-century child knew was the history 
of the Hebrews as recorded in the Bible, and 
most of us undoubtedly regarded the leading 
Biblical characters as nice. Pharaoh’s daughter 
was nice when she saved the infant Moses in 
the ark of bulrushes. Moses was a nice man— 
so nice that we counted his assassination of the 
Egyptian as little more than a peccadillo. Noah 
was a nice man who built an ark for the delight 
of all children through succeeding centuries. 
Abraham was nice even when from a sense of 
duty he got ready to sacrifice Isaac, and who 
could blame him when he told the lie about 
Sarah ? Jacob was not quite nice when he stole 
his father’s blessing, but Joseph was particularly 
nice.in his forgiveness of the brethren and in his 
devotion to Benjamin. David, again—how 
charming he was as he went out to fight Goliath 
with a handful of pebbles, and, though his later 
conduct was not always such as a child could 
approve of in those prim times, he stole back 
into the heart with his grief over the death of 
Absalom. And Absalom himself seemed rather 
nice—beautiful, bold and bad—‘“‘a brilliant 
blackguard,” as I once heard a Presbyterian 
minister calling him in a sermon, 

To Gibbon, possibly, the Old Testament 
seemed a mere register of crimes, follies and 
misfortunes, and it certainly contains as frank 
an account of the crimes, follies and mis- 
fortunes of men as any book ever written. It is 
no record of what in these days are called 
plaster saints. If any of our neighbours had 
behaved as some of the best men in the Old 
Testament behaved, he would not have been 
considered fit to teach in a Sunday-school. 
Yet. for all this the effect of reading the Old 
Testament is not to make men despair of human 
nature but to make them think more highly of 
it with all its weaknesses. 

Greek history and Roman history have much 
the same effect on most of their young and 
innocent readers. Who could read Greek 
history without conceiving an unreasonable 
devotion to Epaminonidas and even to Her- 
madius and Aristogeiton ? Socrates and Pericles 
were men so great that modern men seem demi- 
wicked in comparison with them. Marathon is 
a name perpetually rich in virtue. The Greeks 
seemed to be extraordinarily fond of fighting for 
fighting’s sake; but at the same time they 
produced an extraordinary number of nice 
people. The Romans were not quite so nice, 
and most of us took the side of the Carthaginians 
against them. We made the mistake, indeed, of 
thinking Hannibal nice. Now I suspect 
Hannibal of having been no nicer than King 
John or Richard III. 

I write all this, not as one who ever studied 
history, but as one who heard scraps of it 
many years ago in the class-room. I must have 
done some homework on it occasionally, for 
there was a time when I knew the dates of the 
reigns of all the kings and queens of England 
and the names of the kings’ wives. But on the 
whole I knew very little of history except a few 
picturesque stories. The execution of King 
Charles I interested me, but not things called 
Petitions of Rights and Pragmatic Sanctions. 
The Gunpowder Plot was good, but how dull 
was the Constitution of 1688, if that is the right 
date! The American War of Independence 
was memorable because a number of men had 
thrown tea into a harbour and because the 
leader of the revolt was a man who at one’s own 
age had cut down a cherry-tree and, to the 
surprise of everybody who has lived since, had 
told the truth about this to his father. I, for 
one, thought of young George Washington as 
nice, and, if there had been a cherry-tree in the 





back garden and I had cut it down, I should 
have been strongly tempted to tell the truth 
about it to my father. 

Whether a smattering of history such as this— 
a few picturesque legends and unpicturesque 
dates—is of any “use” to a child is a matter 
open to argument. I am inclined to think, 
however, that it is both useful and enjoyable. 
Morally useful? I do not know. All the 
morals are there to read as clearly as if Aisop 
had written them. But we ordinary people do 
not heed them. Hannibal is reborn into new 
centuries, with the same lust of conquest 
leading to the same ruin. It is as though we 
read history, not to discover truth about human 
nature, but to confirm our own political pre- 
judices. The Nazi, reading Roman history, 
decides that England is the modern Carthage 
and that therefore England must fall. My own 
impression is that the English are the modern 
Romans and that Hitler resembles Hannibal in 
more respects than in the fact that both their 
names begin with an H. 

History, however, though, owing to the variety 
of ways in which it can be interpreted, it may 
seem to be of little use in politics may, I fancy, 
if rightly interpreted, perform a considerable 
service in shaping the future of mankind. It 
may throw light on the wise treatment of a 
defeated enemy, on the necessity of making 
freedom an advance to more freedom, on the 
need for a balance between freedom and order, 
on the folly of majorities treating minorities 
badly and on the folly of minorities in not doing 
more to persuade the majorities to treat them 
well. I do not know, but I suspect that after 
the war the world could be saved by politics 
based on a sound interpretation of history. 

Apart from the immediate use of history, 
however, knowledge of history has other advan- 
tages. History has been described as the 
memory of mankind, and what a disaster loss of 
memory seems in the individual sphere! May 
it not also be disastrous to be dispossessed of 
national memory or the memory of the achieve- 
ments of the human race ? It seems to me that, 
if we in the south of Ireland had not been all 
but cut off from the memories in which our 
hills and plains and waters are infinitely rich, 
we should by now have been part of an un- 
divided Ireland and all the closer to Great 
Britain on that account. In any case, we should 
have enjoyed more imaginatively our life in 
the province of the O’Neills and O’Donnells 
and the eighteenth-century Volunteers. . 

But would all these arguments convince a 
schoolboy plodding through the list of the 
Duke of Marlborough’s victories ? I doubt it. 
I am sure they would not have convinced me at 
the age of eleven, when, after a disgusted look 
at Collier’s History of England, I pushed it back 
into my satchel, and hurried out to take part in 
a game of Wild Boar. = 


COUNTRY NOTES 


I was interested by Critic’s recent report of 
his conversation with a farmer friend about the 
increase in pheasants and wood-pigeons. My 
experience has not been at all the same. Critic’s 
friend complained that there was no one left to 
do any poaching; well, no one would wish to 
say a word against the Home Guard, but the 
fact remains that the Home Guard is composed 
of all sorts of local characters and is authorised 
to wander on its lawful patrols through familiar 
woods and fields throughout the night... . 
A bon entendeur, salut. 

Then, again, Critic’s friend complains that 
the keeper doesn’t like the sound of a gun 
because it disturbs the young pheasants, but 
I wonder how many estates still retain a keeper ? 
I believe that it is now and rightly very difficult 
to keep a keeper of military age. You have to 
plead that he has been employed for three years 


as a whole-time gamekeeper and rabbit-catcher ; 
that he is now employed whole time as a vermin- 
destroyer ; and that his employment is essential 
in the interests of food production. 

This, at least, is a ruling recently given in 
Scotland, and I imagine that the same principles 
would apply in England also. 

The dearth of keepers, moreover, has surely 
encouraged the activities of that pseudo-gipsy 
tribe which travels with lurchers and whippets, 
and which without committing any actual 
trespass can jerk a dog into the wood, to emerge 
a few hundred yards farther down the road 
with a rabbit in its mouth. We call these 
vagabonds pikeys in Kent; I don’t know if the 
word has a general application all over the 
country ; pikers is given in the Oxford Diction- 
ary; they are travelling tinkers really, caravan- 
dwellers during the good months, but apt to 
move into lodgings for the winter, leaving their 
caravans parked on a bit of waste ground. 
Keepers and landowners don’t encourage them, 
but as harvest hands they have been useful this 
year, strong, steady workers. I should imagine 
however, that the shortage of pheasants and 
rabbits is partly due to the absence of control 
over preserved woods: authority has not been 
there as it was in the past, and lawlessness has 
taken its rapscallion way. 


October rst 


This used to be a great date in the sporting 
world, the final date in a series which began 
with the nets coming off the salmon rivers, and 
included August 12th and September st. 
Pheasants seem to have an extraordinary sense 
which tells them that October 1st marks the 
beginning of their slaughter. Before October 1st 
they are so languid about getting out of the way 
that one could shoot them on the ground from 
the window of a motor car, if so minded; and 
it has happened to me inadvertently to kill a 
fine cock-bird which rose too late and struck 
against my windscreen. We take pheasants so 
much for granted as one of our native birds 
that we quite forget to remember that he is not 
native at all. Britain gave Rome the oyster, but 
Rome gave Britain the pheasant. He came from 
the river Phasis in Colchis, and had no rival here 
between pre-Conquest days and the eighteenth 
century when a Chinese ring-neck with a white 
collar and brassy-gold breast was introduced, 
and later still in Victorian days the Japanese 
pheasant, versicolor, green as verdigris in the 
breast plumage. All these species have now 
got muddled up, to compose the remarkable and 
romantic bird we recognise as our ordinary 
pheasant. The true Colchic race is said to exist 
still in Western Scotland and in Wales, in a pure 
strain, where it is known as “the old black 
pheasant.” It is said also that the island of 
Corsica, where so many plants grow that grow 
nowhere else, is a native home of the pheasant. 
I doubt this. It seems more probable that the 
Romans took their Colchic bird to Corsica, even 
as they brought it co Britain. 

In spite of the farmer’s prejudice, England 
would be the poorer for the disappearance of 
this most decorative alien. He seems in- 
separable from the brown ploughlands, the 
changing woods, the blackberries and mists of 
autumn. One can almost forgive the keeper of 
whom it is recorded that he destroyed the 
nightingales, lest by their song they should keep 
the young pheasants awake. 


Tale of a Pikey 

A day or two ago I was told that a gentleman 
wanted to see me. He was a brown young man 
with a red handkerchief round his neck, and 
although he had no collar for himself he wanted 
one for his pony. Would I sell him one? 
I said regretfully that it would break up the set 
of complete harness and render it useless if I 
ever got a pony again. I thought I had got rid 
of him by that, but he iooked so wistful that 
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I again expressed regret. “I don’t want to 
push you,” he said, “ but my pony is getting 
rubbed by her collar that doesn’t fit. And 
I can’t bear to see that.” 

In the end I said I would lend him the collar 
on the understanding that he would return it 
as soon as he had obtained another one. He 
seemed grateful and assured me that I could 
count on him. I wonder. As we parted, I 
asked his name. He gave me a really charming 
smile. ‘““Mr.*Scamp,” he said. 

V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


A HAPPY INVASION 


"Tue New York Times not long ago emphas- 
ised the extent to which American Democracy 
is realising and using the knowledge, experience, 
and, perhaps, genius which is now assembled 
from smashed and burgled homes in Central 
Europe. The New York Times called this 
opportunity to enrich the life of the United 
States by offering friendship and hospitality to 
the expatriated, ‘‘ A Happy Invasion.”’ 

There are two lines on which we see those 
European exiles working in the U.S.A. In some 
cases they follow their own course and have their 
own organisations and institutions, although 
closely linked with those of America. In other 
instances they are working in American insti- 
tutions and in American surroundings. In 
both directions great things have been achieved 
and both have proved successful as far as 
scientific and artistic results are concerned. The 
position of both the independent institutions 
of the refugees and of those refugees employed 
in American organisations has been strengthened 
by the recent open drive of the American 
authorities against such Nazi agencies as the 
Amerikanischer Bund. But the exiles had to 
suffer not only from the open or indirect 
hostility of Nazis on American soil, but also 
from the suspicions of the less enlightened 
portion of the American public, who often 
found it difficult to appreciate the fundamental 
antagonism between peoples and men coming 
originally from the same country. Now all is 
changed. For most of the American people— 
for millions to whom freedom means everything 
—the issue is clear. 

Of the American organisations dealing in 
refugee activities one of the most famous is 
the New School of Social Research, in New York, 
attached to the Columbia University. Its 
board has men of the standing of Kurt Riezler, 
Hans Staudinger, Frieda Wunderlich—leading 
Professors of German Universities who were 
expelled from Nazi Germany some years before 
the war—Austrians like the former Mayor of 
Vienna; the former Rector (Vice-Chancellor) 
of the University of Madrid, Fernando de los 
Rios, and others. They publish their own 
** quarterly,” entitled Social Research, recognised 
by sociologists and politicians alike. Of the 
artistic organisations of the exiles two may be 
mentioned, viz., Max Reinhardt’s own studio 
in Hollywood, where the great producer trains 
young actors and occasionally produces plays 
in his own inimitable style ; and the ‘‘ Theater 
of German Freemen”’ in New York, where some 
of the most famous actors of the Continent, 
like Ernst Deutsch, are appearing. This 
comparatively small undertaking has won wider 
recognition through its radio transmissions of 
short plays or scenes from liberal plays in the 
German language, such as the famous Posa- 
Scene from Schiller’s Don Carlos, which has been 
banned in Germany, or Franz Werfel’s Farewell 
to Vienna. Radio-transmissions which are 
strongly anti-Nazi and pro-Democratic have 
constituted an integral part of the fight against 
the Nazis in the U.S.A. In addition, there 
are regular publications, notably that great 
organ of Social Democracy in the United 
States, the New Yorker Volkszeitung, the editor 


of which is Gerhard Seeger, for a long time a 
captive in Nazi concentration camps. 

Many of these exiles have taken up positions 
in American educational institutions. Thomas 
Mann, the author, is a lecturer of Princeton 
University, where Albert Einstein and others 
have been appointed to chairs. Other uni- 
versities have accepted refugees as lecturers 
and research workers. Harvard University 
has initiated a competition for manuscripts 
about life in Nazi Germany, thus giving exiles 
an opportunity to describe for the academic 
reader in the U.S.A. the moral decline of Ger- 
many under the Nazis and the evil of the present 
regime. A big volume is being prepared con- 
taining the more important contributions from 
among the 250 manuscripts which have been 
handed in. 

In the arts the refugees have tried to give 
worthy service to civilisation, and many tributes 
have been paid to their achievements. Bruno 
Walter and other conductors have often ap- 
peared upon the platform of New York and other 
American cities. Musicians like the cellist, 
Feuermann, the violinist Hubermann, or those 
great singers, Elizabeth Schumann and Lotte 
Lehmann, are now living and working in 
America. Of other artists the British public 
has seen something for themselves, i.e., of their 
work in American studios. Peter Lorre and 
Paul Muni, Louise Rainer and Conrad Veidt 
are amongst those “ stars ’’ who have won fame 
in American films. But even less well known 
actors, such as Bressart, have succeeded in 
impressing their style upon certain films. Who 
will ever forget Bressart’s ‘‘ people’s com- 
missar’’ in WNinotschka, his cunning, sly, 
frightened father in Comrade X? Among 
the exiled authors are some of the greatest 
Central Europe has produced for many a day, 
notably Leonard Frank, and Bruno Frank, 
Franz Werfel and Carl Zuckmayer, and, above 
all, Thomas Mann. Most of these have found 
their way both to the American stage and to the 
American film, and their work is appreciated 
as an enrichment of American life. The im- 
portant thing, however, is that all these inter- 
connections and the mutual give and take 
between the American people and these new- 
comers are not based merely upon sentiment. 
They constitute a ‘“‘ policy’? which, in the 
words of Roger N. Baldwin, the Director of 
the American Civil Liberties Union, “‘ is fixed 
for all time in the inscription on the Statue of 
Liberty.” AN AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT 


THE MOVIES 


“ Tight Shoes,” at the London Pavilion. 
“ Man Hunt,” at the Odeon. 


“Parachute Battalion,” at Leicester 
Square. 


“This Man Reuter,” at Warner’s. 


I was never a demon for the Runyon stories 
when they came out, but every time I see a 
film with Runyon’s name on it I am reminded 
how much I missed. Tight Shoes is no exception; 
it has—as one of its characters might say— 
a shape. It has style. It flowers, like an over- 
blown azalea. Pick any sprig of situation or 
speech from it and there’s no mistaking where 
it has come from. “ You wouldn’t strike me ? ” 
says the moll. “‘ No,” replies the Boss, “ I never 
raise my hand except in business.” He’s soft 
and fat is Mr. Speedy Miller (Brod Crawford), 
the Boss with the loaded cane, and Tight Shoes 
is the saga of his discomfiture. A fine day, but 
his shoes pinch. A lovely afternoon at the races, 
yet his hunch lets him down. His gambling 
club, with the pass-word “ Baby Bootees,” 
is smashed up and flashlit and caught by the 
reporters’ mikes. His moll, a musical comedy 
queen, kicks harder and straighter than any other 
lady in town. He gives away boxes of cigars 


a 


at the elections and finds her strip-teasing on 
a platform to help the other side. One thing 
leads to another, tili we find him mooching 
round with two days’ beard and nothing to fal! 
back on but a job; when he sees an old pal 
in the street the other turns away, and he 
mutters: “‘ Might have been asking him for a 
light.” One feels more than sorry for this fallen 
racketeer, because Runyon has the trick of 
making even the worst of his characters as 
lovable as Shakespeare’s buffoons. It’s partly 
the language that does it. You can’t hate 
Falstaff, because he spouts divinely, and on a 
much lower plane you can’t dislike these 
Runyon crooks. The lingo, plump and pretty, 
wraps them round, lifts them, sets them on 
acloud. Well, Tight Shoes is as cherubic a piece 
of gangsterism as I’ve seen. It brings tears to 
the eyes at the end, when the wedding music 
has to be repeated three times (once in swing 
tempo) because of the brawl in the vestry, and 
the bride walks up the aisle to marry the 
best man. 

Man Hunt, with its already well-known 
opening of a big-game hunter stalking Hitler 
at Berchtesgaden and letting his quarry go, 
is so enormously exciting that we might accept 
it with a grateful “ Here are thrills,” and leave 
it at that. It’s a film everyone except a Nazi 
will enjoy, though in fact the promise of the 
beginning is never fulfilled. The sporting 
Englishman is caught, beaten, chased on cargo- 
boats and along London tubes, run down to a 
cave at Lyme Regis, and (war intervening) 
joins the R.A.F. and opens his parachute over 
Germany to resume his Fihrer-stalking. The 
chase is thrilling, but end and beginning 
belong to a better story in which the fantasy 
would be sustained. How? I think by making 
the sportsman a more independent and wilder 
figure. He might be allowed to talk and even 
think a little, boasting quietly of his escapade 
‘who would believe him ?), then wondering 
about missed chances and planning a return. 
His idée fixe might seize him in intervals when 
he has nothing to do except point his walking- 
stick at rabbits and bore his neighbours; there’s 
no reason why he shouldn’t find himself shut 
up for a while in a nursing home, with a Gestapo 
agent outside. Walter Pidgeon, always with 
a couple of Nazis on his heels, plays the part 
straight—as an American. Lack of realism, 
indeed, almost takes the place of fantasy. 
The pursuing Hun (George Sanders), despite 
uniform and eyeglass, is immaculately English ; 
while London bristles with costers in pearlies, 
taxicabs looking like motor landaus and 
a Grosvenor Square drawing-room out of 
Pinero. But it does amuse and thrill, and 
Lang’s camera has a magic eye. Many of his 
characteristic shots are visual triumphs. A pity, 
then, that the content of this film shouldn’t be 
a little more original. Years ago Lang did 
a better man-hunt than this: “ M,” a film ina 
hundred. 

Parachute Battalion is also billed for excite- 
ment. In the big scenes you see the half- 
fledged parachutists making their first jumps, 
one after another, out of planes like drops from 
a test tube, until the air is full of them. Almost 
as wonderful are the dramatics that attach 
to being a parachutist; hold-ups in mid-air 
at the revolver-point, co-educational interludes, 
yellow streaks and blue-eyed hopes. There 
is the material in this film for a very interesting 
“* short.” 

I wish I had liked This Man Reuter more 
than I did. The subject is interesting, the 
treatment reasonably historical, and Edward G. 
Robinson takes the chief part. It’s a film 
that has no bad faults; it is respectable, 
worthy and dull. Most of the interest is 
packed into the early scenes, which show 
Reuter beginning with a carrier-pigeon service 
that outpaces the mail between Aachen and 
Brussels. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 
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THE COMING WEEK 


SATURDAY, September 27th— 

Federal Union Conference: “Europe After 
the War,” Aeolian Halli, 1-6.30. 

Pianoforte Recital by Eric Hope, St. Stephen’s 
Church, Pond Street, N.W.3. 

International Evening, City Literary Inst., 4.30. 
Speaker : Miss Shields Collins. 

SUNDAY, September 28th— ~ 

Prof. G. W. Keeton: “ The Origins of Western 
Civilisation,” Conway Hall, 11. 

E. P. Young: “ What Anglo-Soviet Co-opera- 
tion Could Achieve,”’ 153 Finchley Road, 2.30. 

Blech Quartet, Czechoslovak Institute, 18 
Grosvenor Place, 3. 

Tom Russell: “ Popularisation of Music in 
Wartime,” 9 Great Newport Street, W.C.2, 6. 

MonDAY, September 29th— 

Fabian International Affairs Group Snack 
Lunch. André Rabache: “‘ Propaganda to 
Occupied Countries,” 12 Great Newport St., 1. 

Opening of Sadler’s Wells Ballet at New 
Theatre, 5.30. 

vESDAY, September 30th— 

J. Nelson Meredith: ‘“ Bristol Reconstruc- 
tion,” Housing Centre, 1. 

Song Recital by Winifred Radford, 22 St. 
Petersburgh Place, W.2, 7. 

WEDNESDAY, October Ist— 

Exhibition of Paintings from Pilgrim Trust 
“Recording Britain Scheme,” Islington 
Central Library. Till October 15th. Week- 
days 2—black-out. 

RIDAY, October 3rd— 

N. B. L. Pevsner: “ The English House— 
Tudor and- Jacobean,” Birkbeck College, 
5.30. 

SATURDAY, October 4th— 
First of 4 Concerts of Works by Modern Com- 


posers. Wigmore Hall, 2.30. 


Correspondence 


WHITEHALL AND THE FUTURE 


Sir,—In your review of the report of the Public 
Accounts Committee, you ask the very pertinent 
question, ““When is a Civil Servant not a Civil 
Servant,” and as the answer to your query is not 
without interest to Civil Servants themselves, 
perhaps you will permit me an observation or two. 

Personally, I have no quarrel with your own 
“dual capacity” definition. Indeed, your next 
phrase wherein you refer to “the continuation of 
association with private business while acting as 
a servant of the State,” contains, I suggest, a quite 
definite contradiction in terms. There is no need, 
I think, to enter into controversy as to the precise 
nature of the entity towards which the Civil Servant 
owes allegiance, since opinion on that score will 
vary as between the Government of the day and the 
community. There is this to be said, however, 
that on a certain definition of the State which sees 
in it no more than the instrument of the dominant 
interest, there might conceivably be a closer affinity 
than at first sight appears between association with 
private business and service of the State, whose 
concern, it will be argued, is to uphold that business. 

Nevertheless, there is, on the part of the genuine 
Civil Servant, a desire to give reasonably faithful 
and efficient service to his fellows for no other 
reward than “ the pay for the job,”’ and the numerous 
instances you give of private benefit accruing to 
big business through its entry into the Public Service 
give us disquieting reason to feel that what the 
Prime Minister once described as the best Civil 
Service in the world may be in some danger of 
losing its right to that proud title. 

The argument that “the Capitalists and their 
salaried technicians know how to run industry 
whereas Civil Servants do not” is, as I am sure 
you yourself recognise, rather an argument for a 
complete metamorphosis than for the present 
pernicious arrangement whereby vested interests 
secure for themselves. the best of both worlds. 
Under that dubious arrangement, it is possible, for 
instance, for the controlling influence in the biggest 
catering establishment in the country to occupy 
an equally influential position in relation to the 
State macninery for wartime food control, and 
thereby to safeguard the interests of a concern which 
Over a period of two.or three decades has con- 

















sistently refused to recognise the principle of 
collective bargaining with its own workpeople. 

The issue, it seems to me, is clear. Either the 
Civil Service continues to enjoy the confidence of 
the community in its performance of the new and 
immense tasks imposed upon it as more and more 
areas now occupied by private enterprise pass 
within its control, or the bureaucracy justly earns 
for itself the opprobrium which interested people 
endeavour even now to attach to it. 

It will suffer the latter to the extent that it permits 
unchecked the further infiltration of elements 
which exploit the machinery of State for ends with 
which the State properly conceived can have 
nothing to do. 5 

The Civil Servant, for whom as an officer of a 
Service Trades Union I am able to speak, is 
reasonably proud of his function and asks nothing 
better than a state of affairs and a social order 
wherein he can play an even more valuable and, 
be it said, less frustrated part in the organisation 
and administration of public affairs. To achieve 
this, he is very well aware of the fact that sooner 
or later the Civil Service must rid itself of those 
half-and-half intruders whose attachment to it 
owes nothing to a desire to uphold the high traditions 
of the Public Service or to prepare the way for the 
new responsibilities which a disinterested Civil 
Service will be called upon to assume in a better 
ordered community. R. W. RAWLINGS 


THE IRISH TANGLE 


Sir,—Frank Pakenham’s article, Ireland To-day, 
was excellent, and, for Irishmen, made encouraging 
reading as an approach to objectivity in Irish 
affairs. My concrete proposals are: ; 

(1) The whole of Ireland to become neutral 
through the incorporation of Northern Ireland in a 
federal Irish State, with reserved powers for a 
reduced Northern Ireland legislature and strong 
Northern representation in the Dail. 

(2) Before this incorporation takes place, a 
strong Irish army to be recruited amongst 
Dominion troops of Irish birth and parentage at 
present serving in Britain and amongst Irishmen 
serving with the British forces. This new force 
to take an oath of allegiance to Ireland and to be 
transferred to Northern Ireland to replace the 
purely British troops at present serving there ; 
the whole to form a nucleus for increased recruiting 
in Northern Ireland and to be placed, along with 
the small but efficient regular and reserve Army 
of Eire, under a centralised Irish command. 

(3) The tanks, guns, armoured cars, aeroplanes 
and stores at present in Northern Ireland to 
remain; Belfast to manufacture additional 
uniforms and equipment; and the Bank of 
Ireland to finance the pay and equipment of the 
new Irish Army in the same way that the Reichs- 
bank financed the pay and equipment of the 
German Army. 

This plan anticipates and lays the principal ghost 
in the British mind where Ireland is concerned, the 
fear of an insufficiently defended neighbouring 
island, in so far as no move would be made towards 
Irish Federation and the military ending of Partition 
until the new Ulster-Irish force in Northern Ireland 
had been recruited up to the strength of the present 
British army of occupation. The process of drafting 
and replacement could be spread over a year, if 
necessary, and it would surely do many Protestant 
Ulstermen no harm to take a hand in defending their 
native soil instead of talking about “ loyalty ’’ and at 
the same time relying on British troops to do their 
duty for them! In addition, there must be many 
Protestant Ulstermen who, like myself, have a certain 
amount of military experience, but are unable to 
volunteer in Northern Ireland because of the 
haunting fear that they might be called upon to fight 
against their fellow-countrymen. 

So much for the first step, and Northern Ireland’s 
contribution—the removal of the British army of 
occupation and, consequently, of a primary cause 
of friction between Ireland and Britain. Then 
comes the contribution from Eire—a defensive 
alliance of the whole island with the U.S.A., thus 
turning Ireland from a source of doubt and bewilder- 
ment into a strong fortress in che Atlantic. If the 
American Republic will “ give us the cools,”’ we will 
see to our land defences “ against all comers,’’ and, 
in the final analysis, that is all either Britain or 
America has the right to ask from us. 

Mr. Pakenham, in his article, rightly underlines 
our present irritation with the U.S.A.’s policy 
towards Ireland. The irritation is there all right, 


but it springs fundamentally from our disappoint- 
ment at finding our old friend and ally apparently 
automatically endorsing the fatuity of that British 
policy towards Ireland that consists in promoting 
Irish disunity by means of an alien army of occupa- 
tion, and at the same time badgering Ireland for 
net behaving as a unit. Let America lead strongly 
and clearly in the opposite direction, towards Irish 
unity, or, rather, towards a set of conditions in which 
the Irish mind can achieve its own unity, and there 
may arise in the Atlantic a new and powerful fortress 
of freedom and democracy. DENIS IRELAND, 
Captain, late Royal Irish Fusiliers. 


S1r,—The attitude of President Roosevelt towards 
Eire is quite understandable, and I am sure Frank 
Pakenham is under no illusions as to why the plea 
for American arms was turned down. The campaign 
to bring about a Pan-American understanding, and 
consequently a system of collective defence by the 
American republics is being opposed by many 
Catholics who are naive enough to believe that the 
Salazar dictatorship in Portugal is the middle of the 
road between Democracy and Communism. 

Harold Callender, who has just returned from a 
four-month tour of South America on behalf of the 
New York Times, reports: ‘“‘ Repeatedly one heard 
from priests and laymen throughout South America 
the view that the Salazar dictatorship in Portugal 
was an almost ideal State; and this seemed to be 
accepted as a fairly general Catholic view. It does 
not, of course, coincide with the traditional American 
view of the desirable State.” 

The De Valera Government has had a commission 
sitting for more than two years examining the 
possibilities of the establishment in Eire of a Salazar 
form of Government. The theor'sts of the Catholic 
Church have long advocated this form of government. 

The logic of the position, so far as Washington is 
concerned, seems all too obvious. 

JAcK CARNEY 


Sir,—May I add a postscript to Mr. Pakenham’s 
well informed article on Eire ? 

I visited Northern Ireland in August, 1940 and 
took round to Stormont Castle a statement proving 
economic discrimination against Catholics im 
Government services. The official whom I con- 
sulted stated that he could not challenge the facts. 
He drew my attention, however, to the fact that 
some of the Nationalist M.P.s in the northern 
Parliament refused to take their seats and yet continue 
to draw their salaries for work which they con- 
scientiously decline to do. They have, therefore, I 
was assured, no moral right to claim Government 
positions for their followers, but doubtless the dis- 
crimination would continue even if these Nationalist 
M.P.s did not provide a plausible pretext. 

It is often asserted that the North Irish Govern- 
ment would collapse but for a British subsidy, but 
this assertion is an example of the foolishness of a 
materialistic interpretation of history. Racial 
loyalties are far more potent either than religion or 
economic considerations. The Ulsterman who has 
fought on our side in two world wars, will fight again 
if he is forced out of the Empire. 

For a balanced view of this problem, I refer your 
readers to the best study of contemporary Irish 
politics I have read: Mr. Donal O’Sullivan’s Jrish 
Free State and its Senate. Mr. O’Suilivan is a 
Catholic, Nationalist, former clerk of the Irish 
Senate, and a great authority on the Irish language. 
He believes that Mr. De Valera’s language policy is 
one of the major obstacles to a settlement, but that 
the chief barrier is Mr. De Valera’s policy of complete 
independence for a united Ireland 

As a Catholic who has always believed in home 
rule for a united Ireland, I have no bias in favour of 
the Northern Government, but I am impressed by 
Mr. O’Sullivan’s considered verdict : 

Tragedy, in Hegel’s words, is the conflict not 
of right with wrong, but. ot right with right; and 
this philosophic truth is here exemplified. The 
Irish nation has an inalienable and sacred right to 
territorial unity. The Northern Protestants have 
a right to be continued in that allegiance which 
has been theirs for centuries. Until these two 
rights are acknowledged and reconciled we shall 
make no progress , 

What, then, shall we say of the problem of 
partition? Obviously, no immediate solution is 


possible, because, even if there was no other 
obstacle, the war would stand in the way ; 
When I reflect on the manifest difficulties, tha 
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pregnant saying of Thiers keeps recurring to my 
mind, “Le régime qui nous divise le moins.” 
Now, what is the régime which divides us the 
ae : 

The regime which divides us the least is, beyond 
all question, the complete independence which is 
conferred by full membership of the Common- 
wealth, with all its rights and privileges and its 
few remaining obligations. .. . 


The Athenaeum Club. ARNOLD LUNN 


MUNICIPAL FEEDING 


S1r,—‘ Technician’s ”’ article raises an important 
point in connection with the feeding of industrial 
and other workers. In his case the catering receives 
Government assistance, and is making a huge profit 
for the private firm. 

Another interesting aspect of the same question 
arises in the borough “ X,”’ where schoolchildren 
are being fed by contract with a private firm in a 
grant-aided scheme ata high cost to the cor- 
poration, and with apparently no adequate dietetic 
supervision. The same borough has equipped 
several school buildings for large-scale cooking in 
the event of a blitz, but this apparatus is for “‘ emer- 
gency feeding’ only and may not be used for any 
other purpose. 

At “ Y,”’ on the other hand, between raids they 
are using the large-scale catering equipment in 
the school buildings to meet the crying need of 
industrial areas where the women go out to work, 
the provision of hot meals to be eaten at home. 
Hitherto the provision of “‘ cash and carry meals ”’ 
has been the province of fish and chip or pie shops. 
The centres at “‘ Y”’ are being run by fully trained 
domestic science teachers with helpers, and are a 
huge success. 

Women who work cannot possibly shop and 
cook, however the shopping hours are amended. 
The least that should be done is to afford them the 
facilities available to richer women for obtaining 
a hot meal without having to prepare it. It may 
not be possible to open British Restaurants in the 
smaller industrial areas, but there appears to be 
no reason at all why “‘ cash and carry ’’ meal centres 
giving a balanced diet at an economic cost could 
not be opened by the local authorities, especially 
as nearly all these places aré vulnerable areas which 
have been compelled to organise some form of large- 
scale emergency catering provision already. 

The Ministry of Food ought not to leave such 
schemes to the local authorities. Ministry officials 
of various kinds have been active enough in 
harrying local authorities to organise lectures, 
demonstrations, etc., but the M.O.F. should 
realise that the time, energy and money thus 
expended would have been more profitably used in 
these cases in organising feeding centres or snack 
bars, as they have done in the larger cities. Making 
the “ balanced meals” available for the workers’ 
stomachs is of more use to everyone concerned at 
this vital juncture than any attempt to “ educate ”’ 
them on the subject, and a more general adoption 
of the scheme at “‘ Y”’ would mean a large-scale 
saving of time, fuel, food and money, to say nothing 
of its effect on the general nutrition of working 
families. SYBIL PRINSKY 

West Hartlepool. 


A FREE GERMAN BRIGADE 


Sir,—Mr. H. Morrison, Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs, was asked at the Scottish Labour 
Party Conference in Edinburgh about the possibility 
of the formation in Britain of a Free German Brigade 
to fight the Nazis. He.replied that he was not sure 
that the refugees would favour it. 

As former commander of the German Inter- 
national Brigade and as representative of hundreds 
of German anti-Fascists in this country, I can give 
Mr. Morrison the assurance that there is a large 
number of German refugees in Great Britain who are 
wholeheartedly willing to fight Hitler as soldiers. 

I like to point out that there are still many of the 
keenest and most proved anti-Fascist fighters behind 
the barbed wire. I should further like to mention 
that the Pioneer Corps cannot be considered a sub- 


stitute for a Free German Fighting Force. The 
creation of a German Brigade or a German Battalion 
within an International Brigade would considerably 
speed up the mobilisation of the German anti-Nazi 
forces in this country and would have a strong in- 
fluence on the enemies of Hitler in Germany and 
within the ranks of the German Army. 


I am willing to put the experiences which I gained 


during the organisation of the International Brigades 
in Spain at the realisation of this task. 
Lt. Cot. HANs KAHLE 
(former Commander of the 
I./German/International Brigade) 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


Sir,—In your issue of September 20th your In- 
dustrial Correspondent says, “‘ If a universal system 
of school meals, in holiday as well as term, were 
introduced, and if ‘milk in schools’ were made 
universal throughout the year, the opponents of cash 
allowances would have a case.” 

But your correspondent forgets the “ under 5’s ”— 
a most important section of the child population. 
For heaven’s sake let us be firm for the cash allow- 
ances. The Liberal Party Conference and the 
acting editor of the Economist have declared for 
them; the Times of September gth, in its chief 
leader, distantly indicated approval. It now only 
needs the Conservative Party Conference to assent 
and the Labour Party with the T.U.C. will be left 
shamefully to bring up the rear. Truly the workers’ 
champions are fearful and wonderful. 

H. PALMER, Labour Chariman, 
Norwich Health and Maternity Committees 


A.R.P. COMMITTEE 


Str,—I have noted the very kind references, in 
your issue of September 6th, 1941, to the proposals 
recently placed before the Government by the 
National A.R.P. Co-ordinating Committee. 

Winter, and the danger of a renewed westward 
assault by the Luftwaffe, are fast approaching. 

The committee have already, in the proposals 
referred to, made general recommendations for 
enabling British industry and British homes to 
defeat this assault. The committee are now working, 
at considerable pressure, on a detailed scheme for a 
specific one of Britain’s industrial towns—an inviting 
target for Hitler’s bombs. 

he plans are being based on the abundant lessons, 
particularly of the raids of April/May, 1941, and the 
object is to produce a scheme which will serve as a 
model for similar key areas. 

Already, and although the work is hardly beyond 
the preliminary stages, highly promising new 
material is emerging, but the expense of tackling 
such a big job is very considerable. 

Unfortunately one aspect of the too-prevalent 
lethargy in the British war effort is a lack of public 
interest in A.R.P. This reflects itself in difficulty in 
expanding the committee’s funds fast enough to meet 
the growing drain on its resources. 

Over the past three years the committee have 
had a record of recommendations made and sub- 
sequently officially adopted either in part or in 
whole, with which they have reason to be well 
satisfied. But particularly in completing the under- 
taking in hand, time is of the essence of the contract. 
It is only money which can increase the tempo. 

The committee are operating entirely through 
voluntary contributions. In order that their valuable 
work may be speeded to meet the needs of the 
situation, may I appeal, through your columns, for 
donations to be sent to me at the offices of the 
National A.R.P. Co-ordinating Committee, 30 
Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. Cheques should be 
made payable to the account of the committee. 

P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 
Hon. Treasurer 


CLEAR THINKING 


S1r,—I must disagree with Mr. Stephen Spender 
when, in writing of Miss Susan Stebbing’s book 
Ideals and Illusions, he says that she wishes for 
all to “ share her view of life.” From reading the 
book I gained the impression that Miss Stebbing 
was putting forward, not a view of life, but a way 
of thinking, altogether a different thing: Miss 
Stebbing does not hold up clear thinking as an 
ideal in itself, but as the only sensible method of 
setting forth ideals, Ultimately all she asks for is a 
little more clear thinking ; there can be no fallacy 
in that. 

ELIZABETH LEIGH PEMBERTON 


ONIONS 
Si1r,—While sympathising with “ James’s Keep- 
ing ’’—not to mention his gardener—for the forfeit 
of his carefully tended onion crop, and quite under- 
standing his desire to see the publication in the Press 
of the balance sheet of the National Vegetable 
Marketing Co., Ltd., may I at the same time point 


out that not for over a year have I so much as seen 
an onion, let alone been able to buy one? Con. 


sequently I—and surely I am not the only one—am} 


looking forward to that “2 lbs. per head from the 
common pool,’ supplied presumably by “ James’ 
Keeping ”’ and his fellow-kitchen-garden and allot- 
ment owners, as eagerly as I looked forward to the 
weekly ration of sweets on Sunday afternoons when 
I was at school. ANON 


JUSTICE FOR BABIES 


Sir,—I am not being trivial or facetious in asking § 
for a little space to air a grievance—about babies’ f 


nappies. 


Ever since the clothes-rationing scheme started 


I have watched the press hopefully for an outburst 
either from mothers or shopkeepers on this subject, 
but have seen no ward. 

A generous officialdom grants 50 coupons to the 
expectant mother. I need not go into details about 
the clothes that even the most economical and handy- 


at-altering woman has to buy for herself with these ; F 


nor, being but a man, could I give a list of all those F 


fascinating little thingummyjigs that the infant 
needs. But this I do know—at least, my wife has 
told me—that at least three dozen nappies are 
essential to a happy childhood. And one nappy cost; 
one coupon. 

Your readers can work out the rest for them- 
selves. A very small injustice you may say, but one 
that might have far-reaching results. 

AN EXPECTANT FATHER 


RUSSIA AND THE ATLANTIC 


Sir,—*“ Critic’? makes a statement which cannot 
be allowed to pass unchallenged. He wrote: “‘ For 
the time being—thanks largely to Russia—the 
Battle of the Atlantic is being won.”’ 

It does not belittle Russia’s part in the war to say 
that this statement is nonsense, and offensive non- 
sense at that. By implication it belittles the 
unceasing work of the Royal Navy, the Flect Air 
Arm and the R.A.F. More pointedly does it ignore 


the help of the United States in the matter of North § 


Adlantic patrols. Is this (as I hope) just a piece of 
careless writing, or is it an expression of the policy 
that appeals to so many left-wing intellectuals, a 
policy based on the belief that everything Russian 
is right, and everything British or American is 
wrong ? JOHN GLOAG 


[That the Battle of the Atlantic is being fought 
and won by the Navy, the R.A.F. and by U.S.A. 
aid is obvious and constantly mentioned in this 
as in every paper. Critic’s point was not to 
belittle or praise anyone; it was an attempt to 
call attention to the fact, also admitted by every 
student of the war, that the German air force 
which co-operated so effectively with the U-boats 
is much depleted in the West and the German 
submarines have also been, we believe, operating 
less extensively in the Atlantic.—Ep., N.S. & N.| 


BOOKS FOR THE TROOPS 


Str,—Like many other readers, I have been 
looking over my books, wondering which of them 
to send to Mr. Worsley for his Air Crew library. 
I have found (1) some good detective stories ; 
(2) some exciting, not trashy, novels; (3) some 
modern books on science and natural history; 
(4) some well-written biographies ; (5) some lively 
essays; (6) some French and German novels 
in good condition. Unluckily I could not send 
some of the books I thought most suitable, e.z., 
Wells’s Science of Life, the novels of Somerset 
Maugham, the letters of T. E. and of D. H. 
Lawrence, the essays of Bertrand Russell and 
Lytton Strachey. The books, I suggest, that wil! 
be most popular are not necessarily those that will 
be most valuable, for the delight given to one 
airman who finds books important may outweigh 
that obtained by a dozen who care little what they 
read. M.R. 


S1r,—For a considerable time it has seemed to 
me that A.E.C. libraries could be established in 
N.A.A.F.I. canteens. A small fee of a penny a book 
would cover the insignificant administrative charges. 

Further, the installation of a radio-gram and 
provision of a small but varied record library would 
assist lovers of classical music, who are at present 
sadly neglected by E.N.S.A. and the A.E.C. 

Boredom is the greatest enemy and the most 
subtle fifth columnist that troops in England have 
to face. Driver, R.A. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Up to the early nineteenth century who were 
the Puritan writers of autobiography? The 
names of Fox, Bunyan, Defoe, Cobbett and 
Franklin come to mind first of all. Not all 
wrote their life story in a single piece, but the 
character of their writing is intensely autobio- 
graphical. They are plain and homely figures ; 
there is no getting away from that, indeed, it is 
their boast. Sensibility, elegance, urbanity, 
imagination and culture are not notable in their 
natures or their work, the name of Franklin 
excepted. If the Reformation turned us into 
a nation of shopkeepers, these are the men who 
keep the books. And here, I think, we should 
distinguish in our use of the words “ homely ” 
and “plain.” The sense of dull worth and 
stagnation which has accrued to these adjectives 
came to them during the nineteenth century, 
when the domestic hearth was insulated from 
the world; but in the eighteenth century and 
earlier the meaning had more of nature and less 
of complacency in it. Those times were nearer 
the dynamic period of Puritanism, times of 
revolution, colonisation and travel; and the 
reader must have noticed, with a smile, how 
little these prophets of the plain domestic 
virtues stayed at home. In a man like Fox, 
the native restlessness of the virtuous Puritan is 
explicit: he feared to be corrupted if he stayed 
too long in one place. Bunyan is on the road 
or in prison and his Christian is on a journey. 
Defoe is on tour or in the stocks, and his Crusoe 
comes home only once every so often to beget 
a child. Cobbett is perpetually on horseback 
and Franklin is running away from his relations, 
crossing and recrossing the Atlantic. What a 
contrast there is between their precept and 
example! There they are warning us against 
the way of the world, but who is more in the 
world then they ? 

The answer is that whatever else the ideal of 
Puritanism may have been, its joint aim was 
always success. Preaching caution, moderation, 
industry and sobriety to generations of shop- 
keepers, round whose necks they tie their moral 
maxims like a sack of bricks, the great Puritan 
examplars pursue not the same course, but a 
parallel one which is livelier and more extra- 
vagant. They live—it is why we read them— 
not in the family and the shop, but in the world. 
They live to succeed extremely in the world. 
For even Fox and Bunyan succeed: they 
inherit the heavenly riches. And why should 
they not succeed ? Remove the belief in success, 
material or spiritual, from Puritanism and you 
remove its mainspring and its political meaning. 
An unsuccessful Puritan is the disappointed 
sectary snapping sourly at his neighbours 
because he is unable to get the better of them. 

Still, at first sight, the great Puritan autobio- 
graphers are an unlovely crowd. They have 
the vitality of weeds. We read them for their 
realism and their eccentricity. But would we 
choose their company now? Only two among 
those names might transplant into the twentieth 
century : Cobbett, because he might fit in with 
the Napoleonic pattern of our time, and the 
other is Benjamin Franklin. Franklin is the 
only certain choice. One thinks of him as the 
first of the civilised puritans. With his urbanity, 
his humour, his sagacity, his scientific adven- 
turousness and his political vision, he can easily 
be transplanted, though he would loll like some 
dog’s eared and old-fashioned compendium of 
good sense and information in our businesslike 
world of isolated specialists. To entertain him 
would be like entertaining one of our founders ; 
and this week, while the specialists are meeting 
to discuss the world which their discoveries are 
destroying, the company of this superb non- 
specialist can profitably be sought. 





The Franklin literature is a large one. Among 
recent Lives, Carl Van Doran’s is the most 
thorough, sympathetic and readable. There is 
also an intelligent study by a Frenchman done 
in 1929: Benjamin Franklin, Bourgeois 
ad’ Amerique (Calmann Levy). But the reader 
should go first of all for the accent and flavour 
of the subject and begin with Franklin’s own 
story.* The World’s Classics edition has the 
advantage of including a complete example 
from his famous Almanac of Poor Richard, 
which was enjoyed by thousands in America 
and which made D. H. Lawrence so angry. 
Lawrence’s attack on Franklin in his Studies 
in Classical American Literature ought to be 
read, but it is a typical misfire. Lawrence, one 
supposes, could not forgive another Puritan for 
knowing more about sex than he did, and before 
Franklin’s irony, urbanity and benevolence, 
Lawrence cuts an absurd figure, rather like a 
Sunday School teacher who has gone to a Social 
dressed up as a howling dervish, when fancy 
dress was mot requested. There is something 
in Lawrence’s diatribe; it is the criticism by 
the man whose life is all poetry, of the man whose 
life is all prose. 

The reader of Franklin’s autobiography must 
be struck by the way the Puritans hang together. 
Defoe and Bunyan were Franklin’s first 
instructors. Defoe and Franklin have also 
similar origins; they were both, incidentally, 
the sons of tallow chandlers, and Defoe’s 
Essay on Projects was one of the books which 
had a lasting influence on Franklin’s mind. 
The resemblances between their careers are, of 
course, simply resemblances of class. The chief 
difference between the two shopkeepers appears 
when we observe the benevolence of the 
American’s mind, the flow of imagination that 
transforms the pawky philosophy of go-getting 
and self-interest. Defoe was a retailer to the 
end; Franklin was a wholesaler. His plans, 
his experiments, his political actions are net 
part of his career; they flow beyond himself 
upon society. We feel that Defoe’s character 
was, with all its toughness, resource and courage, 
a narrow one and incapable of growth, and there 
is, in fact, his dubious middle phase as a spy. 
Franklin, on the other hand, expands. His 
life remains one, as the life of Cobbett does. 
How good the American climate was for the 
English character at this period ; for if Franklin 
got ideas from Defoe, his style from Addison, his 
irony from Socrates and the stimulus to his 
genius from France of the eighteenth century, 
he owed the enlargement of his nature to 
America. Without that he might still have 
been thought one of the greatest savants of his 
time, but he would not have been thought the 
most able or the most likeable. 

As a life story the Autobiography is interesting 
for its events. It is far more interesting as a 
remarkable piece of amusing and considered 
self-portraiture. The best autobiographies are 
those which draw the writer’s character full-face, 
and Franklin adds to this the capacity to describe 
his character’s growth. In one sense (the sense 
that D. H. Lawrence hated), the book is another 
success story, an early instalment of Samuel 
Smiles. How he sat up late to study, how he 
became a vegetarian to save money for books, 
how he watched his chances at the printers, 
twigged a trick or two from the Socrates method 
of innocent inquiry, bargained over an offer of 
marriage and at last earned enough money to 
eat his porridge out of a china bowl with a silver 
spoon, after years af earthenware and a wooden 
one—such stuff is apt to be despised by those 
who find themselves deeply interested by it 
against their wills. And if Franklin had left his 
narrative like that he would have been just one 
more successful mayor. But his belief in self- 

* The Life enjamin Franklin. Written by 
The World’s 


f 


of B 
himself. Edited by John Bigelow. 
Classics. 3s. 


improvement, ironic 


inflection :— 


though deep, has an 

It would not be altogether absurd if a man were 

to thank God for his vanity among the other 
comforts of life. 

Such intimate and persuasive asides give a 
leisured shade to the blatant walls of Self-Help 
where, too often, one is asked to admire the 
placing of each unweathered brick. But there 
is more than the sprightly irony of an experienced 
old man looking back on his life in this story. 
We are shown the making of a mind, the 
formation of a temperament. The two qualities 
of Franklin are the variety of his interests and 
the originality of his mind. He is always 
performing feats. There are the feats of intellect, 
like the decision to learn the French, Spanish and 
Italian languages in middle age in order to 
prepare himself to learn Latin—and a very good 
short cut to Latin that is, too. There are the 
feats of citizenship: he started the first fire 
brigade, the first police force, the first system 
of street lighting in the American colonies, the 
earliest philosophical society and the earliest 
public library. His edition of Pamela was the 
first novel to be published there also. And there 
are the feats of invention which are famous, such 
as his investigation of dyes and his invention 
of a heating stove which popped up with 
impish exuberance between the great affair 
of the lightning rod and his theories about the 
paths of storms and earthquakes. ¥ And, all the 
time this is the man who once swamt from Chelsea 
to Blackfriars, working out a new system of 
swimming as he went, and was only saved by 
chance from setting up for life as a swimming 
instructorj/ Franklin’s inventive faculty was 
directed even to working ovt a system, rather 
like book-keeping, for improving his 
character. He invented even new prayers. 

Being a romantic, Lawrence imagined that 
Franklin’s devotion to Use, Method and Order 
indicated the dreary objectives of his genius. 
They were its starting-point, its immense 
stimulus. Against egotism—Lawrence’s “‘ a dark 
forest ”’—Franklin put the citizen and the 
savant, and the emotion generated by being a 
lively citizen in a new society released an 
exuberant creative capacity in Franklin 
which was certainly no less than the creative 
force which Lawrence and many others have 
thought to lie only in sex. The jeers of 
Lawrence might have struck home had they 
been estimable and lesser Self- 
Helpers, for the Self-Helper is usually a copyist 
only who ends by being all help and no self. 
Bui Franklin was never a copyist. 
was he a copyist in sex—Lawrence’s own 
speciality. Here (far from being the prudent 
shopkeeper fFranklin entered upon a marriage 
which was only “a common law” marriage, 
and which may have been bigamous not out of 
self-interest, but because his moral sensibility 
demanded it. Franklin understood the dangers 
of repressing the moral sense. And then, lest 
one be deceived into thinking the considerate, 
the businesslike and the robust are 
patibles, there is his famous letter to a young 
man who is worried about women. Prudence 
directs (Franklin says) that if a young man must, 
for his health’s sake, have a mistress it is better 
that she shall be old, for she will be past child- 
bearing—and besides, the older a woman the 
One would need to be 
very cynical indeed to think that remarkable 
advice wholly cynical. One may hardly blame 
the Age of Reason and Order for being reason- 


moral 


directed at 


Least of all 


IncoMmi- 


more grateful she is! 


able and orderly, or the first of the modern 
planners for believing that all plans should be 
practical and should produce concrete benefits 
for society—stoves for the draughty 
England des for wooden 

polit cal tened t 

that will truest 

even « et happ wr ladies past prime 
of life V. S. PRITCHETT 
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A NEW STANDARD WORK 


The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. 
With an Introduction by BERNARD Darwin. 
Oxford. 25s. 

Once again the Oxford Press gives us a book 
necessary to every library, public or private. 
The last edition of Bartlett was modernised into 
a monument of. indiscrimination, in which 
familiar quotations were overwhelmed by 
hundreds of unmemorable American magazine- 
writers. This Oxford Dictionary is exemplary ; 
it includes music-hall songs, hymns and adver- 
tising slogans—the compilers have found the 
origin of countless phrases. Let me begin, 
however, with such meagre complaints as I can 
muster. The sources, wisely, are arranged by 
authors in alphabetical not chronological order, 
and the first name is Charles Follen Adams ; 
it ought, I suggest, to be Lord Acton; and here 
is the quotation with which the Dictionary 
might magnificently open: “‘ Power tends to 
corrupt, and absolute power corrupts absolutely. 
Great men are alrnost always bad.” And here 
from the same noble source is a memorable 
phrase applicable to such whitewash-mongers 
as the historian of Frederick the Great: “ The 
strong man with the dagger is followed by the 
weaker man with the sponge.” Then—Miss 
Austen. In his introduction that admirable 
stylist, Mr. Bernard Darwin, points out that 
“ she is not very amenable to the treatment by 
scissors and paste.” True, but more key- 
passages could have been quoted (e.g. Sir 
Walter Elliot’s “I am not fond of the idea of 
my shrubberies being always approachable,” 
and Mrs. John Dashwood’s “ Only conceive 
how comfortable they will be. Five hundred a 
year! I am sure I cannot imagine how they 
will spend half of it”). The compilers have 
included mary good sayings (as opposed to 
writings) quoted often from G. W. E. Russell, 
but none by Jowett. Clough’s The Latest 
Decalogue is not tapped, though it is eminently 
quotable : 


Thou shalt have one God only ; who 


Would be at the expense of two? .. . 
Thou shalt not kill; but need’st not strive 
Officiously to keep alive 
Do not adultery commit ; 
Advantage rarely comes of it. 
I failed to discover which Chancellor of 


the Exchequer (was it Randolph Churchill ?) 
referred, perhaps apocryphally, to decimal 
points as “those damned dots,” and which 
statesman (was it Campbell Bannerman ?) 
declared that self-government was preferable 
to good government. There is no reference 
to the Timbuctoc cassowary (Soapy Sam’s, 
I believe). The dictionary has the enormous 
advantage over Bartlett that it gives many 
quotations in Latin and other foreign languages, 
but the French allowance seems to me 
most miserly. It also includes what is almost 
an error: “‘Nous n’irons plus aux bois, les lauriers 
sont coupés ” is indeed the first line of a poem 
by Banville, but he took it, I fancy, from a 
country song reported by George Sand. 
I wish there were cross-references in the 
dictionary such as Bartlett gives us when a 
similar phrase crops up in different places, as 
when Dr. Johnson, touching the sale of Thrale’s 
brewery, lifted from Edward Moore the phrase 
“beyond the dreams of avarice,” and Carlyle 
adapted from Franklin (as reported by Boswell) 
the description of man as “a tool-making 
animal.” One would be grateful for help in 
tracing such polite thefts : thus this Dictionary 
gives Pope’s “ die of a rose in aromatic pain ” 
but omits any reference to its source, Lady 
Winchelsea’s “‘ faintly the inimitable rose” and 
‘‘we faint beneath the aromatic pain.” With 
some shame I confess that I have found no other 
signal omission of which to complain. Many of 
the quotations given, however, strike me as point- 
less, while others are misleading. Under Swift 
for instance, we are given the bromides, from 
Polite Conversation, which the Dean, so far from 
originating, was satirising with disgust. 

Mr. Darwin writes delightfully in praise of 
books of reference : 

No others are comparable with them for the 
purpose of eternal browsing. They suggest all 
manner of lovely, lazy things, in particular the 
watching of a cricket match on a sunshiny day. 
We have only dropped in for half an hour, but 
the temptation to see just one more over before 
we go is irresistible. Evening draws on, the 
shadows of the fielders lengthen on the grass, 
nothing much is happening, a draw becomes 
every minute more inevitable, and still we cannot 
tear ourselves away. So it is with works of 
reference, even the most arid, even with Bradshaw, 
whose vocabulary, as Sherlock Holmes remarked, 
is “‘ nervous and tense, but limited.” 
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both participating and non-participating 
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I am sure that many must share Mr. Darwin’s 
devotion. When my London home was made 
uninhabitable, the first book I evacuated to my 
cottage (where it occupies almost half of one of 
the two bedrooms) was the big Oxford Diction- 
ary. The Encyclopaedia Britannica and a 
complete St. Beuve followed, and I now wonder 
if I cannot squeeze the D.N.B. into the coal- 
hole. Henceforward the Oxford Dictionary of 
Quotations also is of the company. 

Who wrote : 

1. Reminiscences make one feel so deliciously 

aged and sad. 

2. (of the House of Commons): It is the best 

club in London. 

3. You with shelly horns, rams! and, promontory 

goats, 

You whose browsing beards dip in coldest dew ! 

Bulls, that walk the pastures in kingly- 
flashing coats ! 

Laurel, ivy, vine, wreathed for feasts not few. 

"Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 

Apt alliteration’s artful aid. 

Compound for sins they are inclin’d to 

By damning those they have no mind to. 

7. Some word that teems with hidden meaning— 

like Basingstoke. 

8. Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But—why did you kick me downstairs ? 
Every reader will doubtless know the source 
of at least one of these—I knew none. Nor 
did I know that the words “‘ a mess of pottage”’ 
come not from the Authorised Version but 
from a chapter-heading in the Genevan Bible. 
And not even the learned band that compiled 
this dictionary knows who wrote a couplet 
that too often is brought to my mind: “‘ While 
ladling butter from their separate tubs, Stubbs 
butters Freeman, Freeman butters Stubbs.” 
But here I learn the authorship of ““A Mr, 
Wilkinson, a clergyman ”—it is a fiendish stroke 
of Fitzgerald’s. The compilers of this work can 
be fiendish too, I suspect: have they not dis- 
interred and placed among quotations from Mr. 

Aldous Huxley this quatrain : 
Then brim the bowl with atrabilious liquor ! 
We'll pledge our Empire vast across the flood : 
For Blood, as all men know, than water’s 
thicker, 
But water’s wider, thank the Lord, than Blood. 
I cannot believe that this, however painfully 
prophetic, is a “ familiar quotation.” 

Reading this book as an anthology I made 
many charming new acquaintances. Here, by 
George Ellis, who with Canning founded the 
Anti-Facobin, is an English parody of the 
Revolutionary calendar : 

Snowy, blowy, flowy, 
Showery, flowery, bowery, 


Hoppy, croppy, droppy, 
Breezy, sneezy, freezy. 


Here is part of a song by John O’Keefe (1747- 
1833) : 
Amo, amas, I love a lass, 
As a cedar tall and slender ; 
Sweet cowslip’s grace 
Is her nom’native case, 
And she’s of the feminine gender. 
Rorum, corum, sunt Divorum ! 
Harum, scarum, Divo! 
Tag rag, merry derry, periwig and hatband ! 
Hic hoc horum Genitivo ! 
Here are two lines from Henry “ Salley in our 
Alley ” Carey : 
Aldiborontiphoscophornio ! 
Where left you Chrononhotonthologos ? 
Then it is a delight to read through the entries 
under certain names, notably, Milton, Uryden, 
Browning, Dickens, Disraeli and Surtees. 

Mr. Darwin ends his introduction witha 
quotation that is not in the Dictionary and that 
I cannot spot: ‘“‘ Deem it not all a too pre- 
sumptuous folly.” Avoiding his teasing ex- 
ample, let me end with the names of those 
responsible for the eight quotations I have 
given: (1) Shaw, (2) Dickens (Mr. Twemlow 
speaking), (3) George Meredith, (4) Campbell, 
(5) Charles Churchill, (6) Samuel Butler, (7) 
Gilbert, (8) Isaac Bickerstaffe. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 
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QUEEN VICTORIA 


Gracious Majesty. By Laurence Housman. 
Cape. 8s. 6d. 

Fifty-four playlets about one woman? Mr. 
Housman says that it is enough; he will write 
no more of Queen Victoria. He is exhausted— 
but not his subject. Mr. Housman is right; the 
subject is inexhaustible. For the Queen, 
whose mind was both tough and extraordi- 
narily commonplace, met in her long life many 
hundreds of people who were remarkable for 
quite other reasons, and the meeting of her 
peculiar combination of simplicity, assurance 
and shrewdness with the complexities and 
vanities of others often produced situations of 
whose dramatic quality the heroine was 
herself unconscious. No one but a Lord 
Chamberlain could have thought any harm 
could arise from the presentation of Victoria 
Regina. Indeed, in that series of royal dramas, 
making together a single drama of the Queen’s 
life, there was more to be learnt about English 
constitutional history in the last century than 
in many biographies and text-books. The 
new and, Mr. Housman tells us, the last series 
begins with the change in the Queen when, on 
her accession, she put Uncle Leopold of Belgium 
in his place and showed that just as she had 
determined to be “ good” at an early age, so 
as Queen she was determined to be both royal 
and constitutional. Then follow three domestic 
dramas of the Queen and Albert; the young 
couple, wanting a fire in their sitting-room and 
not knowing how to summon a domestic; a 
royal christening with a comic fight for preced- 
ence between Albert and the King of Hanover ; 
the strange moment before the Crimean War 
when Albert and the Queen were believed to 
have been put into the Tower on a charge of 
treason. (I wonder whether Mr. Housman 
knows that the Queen at this date offered to 
abdicate ?) Then the Queen meets Mr. Carlyle 
at the house of Dean Stanley in 1874—a fas- 
cinating encounter in which Mr. Housman 
paints, with exquisite skill, the mixture of 
deference which Mr. Carlyle felt he owed to a 
deserving royalty and the outspoken independ- 
ence which Mr. Carlyle always thought he owed 
to society and, above all, to himself. In putting 
words into the Queen’s mouth Mr. Housman 
has avoided the easy pitfall of caricature; only 
occasionally does he make her say one of those 
things that are most characteristic of her letters 
and diaries. Unmoved by Carlyle’s pessimism 
about the future of society, the Queen ends the 
interview: “ Well, Mr. Carlyle, I’m not going 
to let you frighten me. But even if we don’t 
quite agree, I have found everything you say 
most interesting. You say things in such an 
interesting way that one cannot help being 
interested. .. .” That, I’m sure, was exactly 
what Queen Victoria did say to Mr. Carlyle. 

The Queen was perhaps better at handling 
Ministers of State than her children, and the 
later dialogues of this volume deal with what in 
less exalted life one could only call squabbles 
between the Queen and John Brown and Prince 
Edward—Disraeli comes in as a peace-maker ; 
with her efforts to reconcile the Prince of Wales 
and his nephew, the Kaiser, and with a remark- 
able incident, less familiar than the rest, when 
the Queen discussed with Bismarck the political 
and personal problems of “‘ Vicky,’ the Kaiser’s 
mother and the Chancellor’s enemy. Mr. 
Housman exerted himself in this dialogue, and 
it is personally and historically more convincing 
as a portrait of Bismarck than of the Queen. For 
I doubt if the Queen’s brain worked as quickly 
as Mr. Housman makes it in this discussion. 
The reader will discover with amusement from 
a dialogue with Mr. Matthews, Home Secretary 
in 1887, that the Queen did not at that date 
know that common mortals needed a railway 
ticket to travel; she apparently thought it a 
humiliating reflection on the honesty of her 


subjects. It is not surprising, however, to 
learn that she fought hard for the humane 
slaughter of animals and against the muzzling of 
dogs, which was a necessary and temporary 
measure for the suppression of rabies. She 
was defeated on both points; on the first we 
still have fully to catch up with her common 
sense. 

I am sorry that Mr. Housman will write no 
more Victorian plays. Perhaps he will not be 
able to help it; it is a hobby and having so 
mastered the technique he may find it hard to 
leave off. There are facets of the Queen’s 
mind that even he has not yet fully 
explored. Perhaps I can tempt him with a 
story of the Queen which he may have forgotten. 
To me it always seems the perfect example of 
how in one sentence all the logical fallacies can 
be combined. A burglar, who had entered a 
woman’s house and gagged her, was tried for 
murder, because, unfortunately, the gag dis- 
lodged her false teeth and choked her. He was 
condemned to death. In accordance with cus- 
tom Harcourt, as Home Secretary, notified the 
Queen that the sentence would be commuted to 
penal servitude in view of the fact that the 
criminal had obviously not intended his victim’s 
death. The Queen was angry; the man should 
die, and it was only after several letters had passed 
that she consented to give way under protest. 
She could not, she said (I quote from memory), 
“see any reason why old ladies who had false 
teeth should be deprived of the protection of 
the law.” KINGSLEY MARTIN 


JERSEY OXONIAN 


A Jerseyman at Oxford. By R. R. Maret. 
Oxford University Press. 15s. 

It seems to have become de rigueur for Rectors 
of Exeter to write their autobiography. And 
a good thing too! Discerning friends of mine 
regard Dr. Farnell’s An Oxonian Looks Back 
as a fascinating book; and Dr. Marett’s is most 
agreeable reading, in parts enchanting: one 
of those books that a reviewer keeps. 

It is the chapters that deal with Jersey that 
enchant me: this book owes everything to its 
Jersey background, as Dr. Marett is the first to 
confess, to claim with pride rather, that he has 
owed everything in life to it. ‘‘ lama Jerseyman, 
and as such rather a rare bird—one belonging 
to a variety that recurs in its thousands but 
not in its millions.”’ There follows some 
pleasant chaff about what it feels like to be a 
Jerseyman setting out first to explore, and then 
mingling freely with life on the adjacent island, 
“believing that we are equal to holding our 
own with the best of them.” Jerseymen make 
excellent colonists, he tells us, “‘ being willing 
and able to take the rough with the smooth.”’ 
He certainly has had the best of both worlds : 
in England, Oxford at its best—the years before 
the last war, and then the background of that 
lovely, adorable island, with the old family 
mansion of so many memories, La Haule, 
looking out across the Bay of St. Aubin to 
seaward. 

Certainly it is when writing about Jersey that 
he is at his best; describing the view from La 
Haule: ‘‘ The granite horns of the bay, russet- 
brown above a brighter red by the water-line, 
protrude like immense groynes into the outer 
seaway’’; or as a boy, the delights of wading 
up to the neck with a drag-net in St. Brelade’s 
Bay; or in hard winters “ waiting for the 
wedge-shaped gaggles of brent geese as they 
fly up and down the channels seaming that 
furrowed coast.’’ ‘‘ Space may be infinite, 
but spaciousness is as one feels about it,’’ he 
well says ; and his book illustrates the variety, 
the richness, in history and associations as well 
as in landscape, of his native island. All that 
he writes about it is made sharper and given 
more precise outline by nostalgia for such a 
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Lecturer in International Law, 
University of London 


‘Surveying the past and looking to 
to-morrow, Professor Schwarzen- 
berger pleads for an integration 
of international society. His book 
is a work of ripe scholarship and 
mature thought.’ 

WILLOUGHBY DEWAR in Time and Tide 


‘A monument of learning dedicated 
to the thesis that the anarchy of 
sovereign states is incompatible 
with world order. Its learning and 


urgency are undeniable.’ Manchester 
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Powers . full of practical good 
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‘A memorable story, vivid, power- 
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of the fall of Trance as anything 


that has yet appeared. Times Literar\ 
Supplement [7s 6d net] 
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A. L. ROWSE 


‘I have read this book with fascin- 
ated interest, and | am confident 
that nobody could finish it without 
having acquired a clearer picture 
of Tudor Society and the origins of 
contemporary England.’ RAYMOND 
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home in the hands of the invader; he says 
charmingly of the ghosts of the past at La 
Haule, that in respect to local habitation and 
real presence they are very much on a par with 
himself. 

The Oxonian part of the book, though agree- 
able and readable, has not the same atmosphere 
and is rather more commonplace. There is an 
interesting account of Balliol, under Jowett, 
who as usual comes out well; and it is good to 
know that though he “‘ thought much of phil- 
osophy as a way of life, he seemed far less sure 
that it could ever reach finality in the form of 
knowledge. . In Ethics and Politics he 
was more or less of a relativist.”” Sensible man, 
Jowett! And I could not more agree than I do 
with Dr. Marett’s cri de coeur against T. H. 
Green : ** But why could not he have read a few 
French novels as a corrective to that Teutonic 
style of his, representing all that I hate? .. . It 
seemed an outrage that truth should be made to 
wear so barbaric a disguise.” Dr. Marett’s 
main work has been in the field of anthropology, 
and it is amusing—and characteristic—to find 
an early and hastily thrown-off paper of his, 
produced to liven up a session of the British 
Association, taken very solemnly in Germany by 
Wundt who proceeded to elaborate upon the 
new prdanimistische Hypothese, which soon 
became der Marettische Prdanimismus. So like 
them : so easy to take Germans in ! 

The author of a good autobiography must 
almost necessarily be something of an egoist, 
and it follows, too, that he should have enjoyed 
life. Dr. Marett has certainly enjoyed life 
enormously and lived it with zest: that is what 
gives its irresistible quality to this very un- 
donnish autobiography, that of a man who has 
enjoyed being a don as much as anything. 

A. L. Rowse 


THE MAGIC CARPET 


Green Prison. By LeicH WILLiaMs. Jenkins. 
12s. 6d. 


Libyan Sands. By RALPH BaGNoLp. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 


Vagabondage. By CLaupiA Parsons. Chatto 


and Windus. 15s. 
Carpet travelling is not to be despised. It is 
cheap, quick, comfortable and safe. There is 


no easier way of seeing the world, and picking 
up information about the history, art, archi- 
tecture, manners and customs of many different 
races. 

From some carpets we get no more than a 
bird’s-eye view. We get considerably more 
than that of Siam, or Thailand, as I am reluctant 
to call it, in Green Prison. Mr. Williams lived 
there for twenty years in search of teak, the 
most inaccessible and valuable timber in the 
world, and so is able to give us a close-up of its 
scenery—jungle, wild hilly country, rice fields, 
swamps and rivers—of the life of the inhabitants, 
of the life of the “‘ jungle-wallahs,” as the white 
men working in the forests are called. The 
comprehensiveness of Mr. Wiliams’ interests is 
clear from the variety of the information he has 
packed into his book. By the time I had reached 
the sixtieth page I had learned, among other 
things, that the Chinese have a stranglehold on 
Thailand’s commerce. The natives, “‘ fond of 
leisure and the pursuit of happiness,” do not 
deign to compete with the industrious Chinese. 
The next lesson was that the Siamese language is 
far too difficult for most Europeans. “It is 
mostly monosyllabic, with a comparatively 
small vocabulary, but the paucity of words is 
more than compensated for by there being five 








‘tones.’ The same word can thus have five 


| different meanings according to the way it is 
| pronounced.” 


A friend of mine had set himself a hard morn- 


ing’s inspection in the jungle which would 
eventually bring him out at a certain point on a 
bullock-cart road. ... He ordered his “ sais” 
and two ponies to meet him at this spot... . 
It was hot weather, and he had had a gruelling 
time climbing up and down the hills. Imagine his 
feelings when he found his dog-boy sitting under 
a tree with two panting terriers! The words for 
dog and horse are the same, and as he sweated 
back to camp along the dusty cart-road he swore 
a mighty oath never to mispronounce “mah” 
again. 


Next I read that Siamese boxing allows the 
use of the feet. A good boxer leaps high in the 
air, and delivers an upper-cut to the jaw with 
his left foot. Next, that dancing is the natural 
Siamese expression of everything from fear to 
joy. The public executioner indulges in a 
** dance of death ” before cutting off his victim’s 
head. Next that several varieties of kingfisher, 
the osprey, the crane and the pelican fish in the 
rivers, and that on the river banks that hideous 
harbinger of civilisation, corrugated iron, is 
displacing the picturesque.native huts. In the 
later chapters Mr. Williams makes an excursion 
into Siamese history, and traces the development 
of modern Thailand. “‘ The Siamese are an 
imitative people, and are apt to copy the tech- 
nique of whatever European Power they consider 
in the ascendant. There is no doubt they have 
been impressed by the methods of the Dictators. 
They have even discovered a ‘ Thailand Irre- 
denta’ in the Lao province of French Indo- 
China.” A discovery which led to rearmament, 
a frontier war with the French, and Japanese 
mediation. Before leaving Siam, Mr. Williams 
made a pilgrimage to Angkor, the ancient capital 
of the Cambodian Empire, which was hidden in 
the jungle for over three hundred years. 
There are many living descriptions of people 
and things in Green Prison, but not one of them 
surpasses the description of Angkor. 

Libyan Sands was first published in 1935, but 
Libya had not quite the same news value then 
as now, the probable explanation of this reprint. 
Ralph Bagnold was one of a party of British 
officers stationed in Egypt who from 1926 to 
1932 devoted their leave and all their spare cash 
to making journeys by car into the desert. 
Their main object was to obtain information of 
military importance, yet except from Major 
Jarvis, the Governor of Sinai, they received very 
little encouragement or assistance from the 
authorities. A note giving some idea of the 
help their explorations have been to the army 
on the Eastern front during the last two years 
ought to have been added to the new edition of 
Ralph Bagnold’s book. The journeys it des- 
cribes were not limited to the Libyan desert. 
The first was through Sinai. The account of 
a visit to Petra and to the famous monastery 
where Tischendorf discovered the Codex 
Sinaiticus was to me a very welcome oasis in the 
desert of the narrative. Sand is its chief theme, 
and descriptions of sand dunes, sand storms, 
sand fogs, sand seas, are inevitably monotonous. 
Even if they are brilliant descriptions, there 
can be a wearisome sameness about them, no 
less than about dull ones. But how much one 
admires the courage, endurance and resource 
with which these travellers fought the sand. 

When Miss Claudia Parsons started on her 
travels, she meant merely “‘ to cross America ” 
by car. “‘ I went round the world by accident, 
taking jobs, exerting extreme economy, and here 
and there selling my clothes.” In Vagabondage 
she relates some of her varied experiences with 
a gusto which I found infectious. How can 
I give in a few lines a fair impression of a travel 
book which takes America, Canada, Japan, 
Malaya, Indo-China, India, Afghanistan, Central 

Asia, Palestine, Egypt and Libya in its stride ? 
I must spare one at least to emphasise the rather 
surprising fact that Miss Parsons is never 
superficial. In every country she seems to have 
observed exactly those things peculiar to it, and 
she concentrates on them in her vivid and 
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BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 





HUGH 


Walpole 


THE BLIND MAN’S HOUSE 


“Hugh Walpole called his last novel ‘a 
quiet story,” but it is a characteristic mingling 
of sensationalism and comedy—the sub-acid 
comedy that won him the respect of intellec- 
tual readers in Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill, the 
sensationalism which won him the attention 
of thousands of excited readers everywhere. 
In swift presentation of character and situa- 
tion, in weaving a plot, he has never shown 
himself more skilful than here. . . .”-—The 
Book Society News. 


“Beside many of the novels written today 
this book stands out as the work of a master 
craftsman who could paint fine portraits, and 
who had a vast and kindly understanding of 
human beings and the jolly lunacy of their 
little ways. . . .—Time and Tide. 


“* . . The real drama lies in the disturbed 
mind of the blind man, uneasy as to the 
happiness of his wife, distrustful of those 
about him, until he comes to a surer under- 
standing, and a troubled episode in his own 
life and that of his wife is at an end. ... 
All the characters in a powerful novel are 
drawn with that thoughtful observation which 
never failed Sir Hugh Walpole.”—The Scots- 
mane 8/6 
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JAMES 


Hilton 


Tribune. 


“ A strange tale . 


Times. 


calculated piece 
A feast until the end.’ 


b] 


From the two chief American literary papers ° 


** Has much of the heart-warming quality of his Good-bye 
and the eerie fourth dimension of Lost Horizon.’—-New York Herald 0 


. . harrowing, romantic and tender.”—New York 0 


From The Times Literary Supplement ° 


“Mr. Hilton has to his credit an adroit, inventive and shrewdly ° 
of story-telling. ... 


RANDOM HARVEST ° 


Mr. Chips ° 


readable. . 0 
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ST. JOHN 


Ervine 
SOPHIA 


after her death. 





The first novel St. John Ervine has written for ten years. 
after its heroine, who is the wife of one clergyman, the daughter of iy 
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another, and it deals with her thoughts and existence immediately ry 
The book contains many 
religion which will stimulate every reader to thought. 8/6 ° 
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The first Personal Record 
by a British Fighter Pilot 
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All new publications are, of course, on show, 
but at Bumpus they are supported by an 
unequalled stock of standard and recent books 
in a variety of editions. This stock can be of 
great service to book buyers at the present time 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 
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THESE 
INDOMITABLE MEN 


—) BOOKS THIS AUTUMN? | =] ===, 
RELIEF FROM THE WORST 


HEADAGHE 


YOU WILL FIND NEW PUBLICATIONS 
AND OLDER BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS AT 


TRUSLOVE & HANSON’S 


BUY NOW WHILE STOCKS LAST AND 
BANISH THE BLACKOUT BLUES! 


A BOOK FOR THE STUDENT AND ONE 
FOR THE RECRUIT TO BEVIN’S ARMY 


THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE. Nearly 500 
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admirably concise descriptions. I turn to a 
page in the chapter on Japan, and find this : 
The Japanese sunshades and lanterns that come 

to Europe only faintly imitate the beauty of those 
in Japan. I never imagined that lanterns could be 
a serious form of lighting till I saw them, globules 
of solid gold, dangling from rickshaws and 
bicycles, illuminating temples and parks, and 
forming economical versions of the electric sign. 
. . . One day these lovely things will be gone. 
Already the butterfly effect of Japan on a rainy 
day is marred here and there by a showing of 
gloomy black umbrellas with steel frames. 
No longer will you shelter under a beautiful roof 
of dazzling blue or red or golden yellow. 


Miss Parsons gives a detailed account of her 
actual travelling, which was dene chiefly by 
road. Clever character-sketches of the people 
she met enliven many pages. She can be 
amusing without being facetious. Maps of 
different stages of her route, and some superb 
photographs add to the value of her fascinating 
book. CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN 


WEALTH AND WOOL 


The Wool Trade in. English Medieval 
History. By Emgen Power. Oxford 
Umiversity Press. 7s. 6d. 

For some three centuries of the later Middle 
Ages the wealth of England in cash at home and 
in credit abroad, in peace and in war, rested 
upon wool, “‘the sovereign merchandise and 
jewel of this realm” as it was called in the 
Ordinance of 1353. The country, during this 
epoch, was ‘“‘intensely wool-conscious”’ ; 
indeed, ‘‘ it is impossible to understand English 
Constitutional development without. reference 
to wool.” 

In the Ford Lectures of 1939 that make up 
this slim volume, the work of fourteen years, 
undertaken in preparation for a _ definitive 
history of the trade, was summarised with 
admirable judgment and lucidity by one whose 
fine scholarship and radiant personality have 
since been taken most untimely from her pupils 
and friends. The lectures have been printed 
without the customary apparatus of learning, 
and a casual reader might well be unaware of 
the labour that lay behind the clear-cut sentences, 
and of the new light thrown by so many of 


these pages upon the dark places of economic 
history. 

Large-scale sheep-farming was already in 
being at the Conquest, chiefly upon Church 
lands. The Norman landowners followed the 
lead, and half a century later the Cistercians 
cashed in on the boom and covered the wolds 
and moors of Yorkshire atid Lincolnshire with 
their flocks. At first the trade was almost 
entirely controlled by the great owners, who 
dealt wholesale with the merchants of Lombardy 
and Flanders, but gradually the, small farmer 
became all-important, and a new class of middle- 
men arose, the woolmen, or “‘ broggers,”” who 
bought the crop from the upland graziers and 
sold to the foreign market or, later, to the 
clothiers at home. It is they who have left the 
beautiful monuments of their traffic: the 
towers and windows and brasses of the Cotswold 
churches ; the mellow streets of Campden and 
Ludlow; the walls of Stokesay Castle. The 
greatest of them passed into English history 
and were then or later ennobled—the de la 
Poles of Hull, the Grevilles of Campden, the 
Pulteneys of London and Bath; others, the 
Stonors of Oxfordshire, the Celys and Cheritons 
of London, and John Thame of Fairford, 
remained within their trade, or joined the lesser 
gentry. 

The palmy days of the wool-grower were soon 
over. Early in the fourteenth century the 
exports, and perhaps also the gross yield of 
wool, reached a peak never attained again. 
War, taxes, and the development of the cloth 
trade at home struck at exports, while prices 
fell in the country for the sheep-farmer. Two 
lectures, one on taxation, and one on the Staple, 
show clearly the reasons for this, and reveal the 
complicated web of intrigue and speculation, 
systems of credit, discount and monopoly, 
controlling syndicates and high finance, which 
lived upon the produce of the flocks. For, on 
the whole, the profits of the wool crop, from 
the thirteenth century onwards, went to the 
merchants, who successfully countered the 
heavy taxation by passing it on to foreign 
buyers and country farmers, giving less at 
Northleach and asking more at Calais. Not a 
little of this matter will be new even to specialists, 
and it is most interesting to find Professor 
Power returning to and developing Stubbs’s 
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interpretation of the rise of Parliament as 
primarily that of a body concerned with taxa- 
tion, in contrast to recent Constitutional his- 
torians who have emphasised the administrative 
aspects of the Assembly of Commons. 

These chapters, so pregnant in matter, so 
scientific in thought, so lucid in expression, 
reveal on many a page the writer’s love of the 
English flocks, whether breaking with the curlew 
the silence of the hills or glimmering by moon- 
light on some “strip of blanchéd green’”’ by 


on the shepherd with his ‘‘ good barkable 
dog,” and on the little golden hoof that carried 
the fleece of gold; the ‘‘ Lemster ore ’’—rested 
the whole vast fabric. If the student of 
economic history can learn much from ‘this 
little book, others may well be led by it to follow 
Eileen Power’s advice and, in imagination at 
least, 
the Cotswolds.” 

Davip KNOWLES 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


BraHMs: Violin Concerto in D. Heifetz, with 
Boston Symphoriy Orchestra, cond. Kousse- 
vitzky (H.M.V. DB5738-42). 

FRANCK: Variations Symphoniques, for Piano 


the Thames. Upon these, in the last resort— 


“spend a week-end wool-gathering in | 


apace A REE Po 


and Orchestra. Myra Hess, with City of § 


Birmingham Orchestra, cond. Basil 
Cameron (H.M.V. C3237-8). 

MowussorGsxy : A Night on the Bare Mountain. 
Philadelphia Orchestra, cond. Stokowski 
(H.M.V. DBsg00). 

Dvorak : Carneval Overture. Columbia Broad- 
casting Symphony Orchestra, cond. Howard 


Barlow (Col. DX1024). 


PONCHIELLI: Dance of the Hours. The Hallé 
Orchestra, cond. Malcolm Sargent (Col. 
DXr029). 

Mozart: Quartet in B flat, K. 458. The 
Philharmonia String Quartet. (Col. 
DX1025-7). 

DvoRAK : Quintet in E flat, op.97. The Prague 


String Quartet, with Richard Kosderka, 
2nd Viola (H.M.V. DB3415-8). 

CHoPIN: Polonaise in E flat minor, op. 26, 
No. 2. Paderewski. (H.M.V. DB5897). 

StnpING: Rustle of Spring, and 

TCHAIKOVSKY : Troika. Rawicz and Landauer 
(Col. DB2032). 

PurceLL: ‘“‘ Nymphs and Shepherds,” from 
The Libertine, and 

PurcetL: “‘ Fairest Isle of all Isles Excelling,” 
from King Arthur. Maggie Teyte, acc. 
Gerald Moore (H.M.V. DAr1790). 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS : “ Linden Lea,” and 

Bax: “ The White Peace” John McCormack, 
acc. Gerald Moore (H.M.V. DA1761). 


Traditional: “‘ J] était une Bergére,” and 
Traditional: “ Au Clair de la Lune,” and 
Traditional : “‘ Auprés de ma Blonde,” and 
Duparc: ‘“ Chanson Triste.’ Sophie Wyss 


(Decca M497-8). 
The desire to write a violin concerto occurred 
at a particularly felicitous moment in Brahms’s 
career. Standing roughly midway in his works, 


it is flanked immediately by the brilliantly [ 
mature Eight Piano Pieces and the Violin f 
Sonata in G (no doubt created by a backwash > 
of inspiration from the Concerto), and—at af 
slightly greater remove—by the Second Sym- > 


phony and the big Piano Concerto in B fiat. 


These facts in themselves do something tof 


indicate the character of the work. The history 
of its composition is long and complicated, but 


in listening to the issue one feels, I think, far | 


less of that ill-resolved conflict which makes 
so much of Brahms’s music—especially his 
chamber music—indigestibly heavy and rugose. 


The first movement, indeed, is one of the most f 


romantically beautiful 
music : 


in nineteenth-century 
the form fulfils the content absolutely ; 
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there is no more padding here than there is in 
the parallel movement of Schumann’s Piano 
Concerto, where the poetic content would seem 
to be similar. Perhaps nothing will ever quite 
reconcile one to the clumsy effect of the instru- 
mentation at the opening of the Adagio. One 
sees that Brahms wished to give us a rest from 
string tone; but the result bears more heavily 
on the ear than need be. Fortunately the rest 
of the movement effectually removes this initial 
impression, soaring easily into a clear sky ; and 
the Finale, which could have become trivial, 
is given the necessary amplitude by the second 
group of themes and by the unexpected poetry 
of the last page. Someone is sure to complain 
that in this recording the soloist is not suffi- 
ciently to the fore. I do not feel this; in fact, 
I cannot remember a performance of this 
concerto—no, not even Kreisler’s—that has 
satisfied me as deeply as Heifetz’s. Listen, in 
the first movement, to that wonderful rhapsodic 
inception—that succession of arches leading to 
the first theme which is an evolution of the pro- 
cedure Beethoven invented for the “Em- 
peror”’; to the curtseying second subject; to 
the breath-taking beauty with which the 
winding rivulet of the cadenza emerges at last 
into the broad calm river of the last page. In 
all these capital passages Heifetz uses his bow 
as a master-draughtsman his pencil—here but 
touching in the line, there pointing an accent 
with a millimetre’s exactitude, and here again 
creating rich shadows with the bold hatching 
of a sforzando chord sequence or some piece 
of virtuoso passage-work so easily performed 
that it but serves to deepen the recession of the 
themes themselves. The cadenza itself is played 
with the same wonderful artistry; I do not 
know who wrote it, but, though good enough, 
it is not as pithy as Joachim’s or Tovey’s. The 
recording is not quite up to English standards, 
but much superior to most of Koussevitzky’s ; 
taken together with the performance, it makes 
a set on no account to be missed. 

I would say the same of the second item on 
my list. This is one of Franck’s few wholly 
satisfactory things: the variation form is 
peculiarly well suited to a work laid out for solo 
instrument and orchestra, and the composer 
makes full use of the manifold opportunities ; 
the double theme is most ingeniously exploited ; 
the writing for the piano (‘‘out of” Chopin *‘by” 
Schumann) is beautifully happy ; and through- 
out Franck’s passion for elaborate modulation 
is kept within bounds. Miss Hess’s manner 
was born for just this kind of music: she plays 
it with real understanding—with delicacy for 
the lyrical variations and especially for the 
extemporisation in the centre of the Finale— 
and her verve in general communicates to us 
her affection for the work. This is an issue that 
deserves a very good reception by the public, 
though the recording might with advantage 
have been kept rather lower in tone throughout. 

Moussorgsky’s tone-poem is a Walpurgisnacht 
in the manner of one of the minor French 
epicists of the nineteenth century—Alexandre 
Soumet, let us say. Inexorably illustrative, it 
yields much to Berlioz on the same ground ; 
musically very dull, it has a single fine moment 
—the oboe solo at the end. ‘The performance, 
on the other hand, could hardly be improved 
upon, and the recording is appropriately 
realistic. 

Providing—rather more successfully than the 
foregoing piece—the musical accompaniment 
to some of the better, because less pretentious, 
moments of Disney’s endless and_ horrible 
“* Fantasia,” Ponchielli’s ballet is delicious light 
music in the style of Délibes. Its harmless and 


charming measures were in any case calculated 
to inspire Disney with an interpretation rather 
less inept than the feeble Japonaiserie of his 
Schubert, his Beethoven window-dressed by 
one of the larger millinery establishments, or 
his Bach illustrated in the manner of modernistic 
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upholstery. Ponchielli’s brilliantly discreet 
orchestration is admirably served by this very 
good recording, which leads one to hope for 
somhe more substantial issue by the same new 
and very happy combination of orchestra and 
conductor. 

Dvofak’s Carneval Overture inevitably chal- 
lenges comparison, on the one side with Berlioz 
(Carnaval Romain), on the other with Brahms’ 
(Academisches Fest-Ouverture). To say that 
Dvofak holds his own between these two 
famous works is surely praise enough : to claim 
more would be foolish, for this kind of thing 
does not attempt much; what it does, it does 
well, but the genius of the composer only emerges 
unequivocally in the quiet central section. The 
recording and performance go all out for noise 
—a, to me, not very endearing characteristic, 
even where a rumbustious piece like this is 
concerned. 

On the whole Dvofak is less well served in 
this than in recent months. I am aware that 
most amateurs of this composer are apt to 
number the E flat Quintet among his finer 
works, but since repeated hearings have not 
convinced me that it is other than trivial and 
dull I do not propose to say much about it here. 
The first two movements, in spite (or perhaps 
because) of Negro influence in the material, 
do not amount to much, and the Variations 
contain the best music in the work ; but on the 
whole even these are rather dour. ‘The per- 
formance of the Prague ensemble—at least as 
here recorded—is remarkable neither for an 
agreeable tone nor for steadiness of bowing. 

It is a long time since we had a worthy 
recording of Mozart’s “Hunt” Quartet—one 
of the most wholly perfect he ever wrote. The 
first movement has the deceptive simplicity and 
blitheness that so often hide Mozart’s deeper 
emotions, though these show through in the 
subtleties of counterpoint and harmony, and 
especially in the lovely and tragic Adagio, with 
its long-drawn passing-notes. The Minuet also 
has far more to it than many of its colleagues— 
partly, I suspect, because Mozart recognised 
the necessity of preparing us for a change of 
mood in the Adagio, which would otherwise have 
seemed too abrupt. The playing of the Phil- 
harmonia Quartet is on a very high level and 
the recording matches it. After the Brahms 
Concerto, this is certainly my choice for this 
month. 

One is glad, for historical and sentimental 
reasons, to have the Paderewski disc, for the 
delicacy and individuality of phrasing and the 
refinement of tone which characterised this 
great pianist at his best, are here still dis- 
cernible, although as an example of piano record- 
ing the disc is quite unremarkable. Virtuosity 
is conspicuous by its absence; there is deep 
melancholy, lassitude, and even a kind of 
cynicism in the flat sobriety of Paderewski’s 
treatment of this most restrained of the Polo- 
naises. 

Messrs. Rawicz and Landauer are not to be 
congratulated on their latest exploit, which has 
not. even high spirits to recommend it. The 
Troika is ruined by the pointless addition of 
ornament and thickening of the harmony. 
Sinding suffers even more, for his is essentially 
a solo piece; the two pianists pound it out 
remorselessly and much too fast, in a rhythm 
which is horribly wooden. 

Even McCormack fails to deal satisfactorily 
with the hopelessly unvocal line of “ The 
White Peace,” which exhibits the English 
tradition of song-writing in its worst light. 
No continental composer would have thought 
of introducing, at the crucial point of a cantabile 
melody, so unsingable an interval as Bax has 
here written. The Vaughan Williams example 
does not sin in the same manner; but why, 
oh! why, can the Count never give us some 
Wolf, of whom I know him to be one of the 
greatest exponents alive, or even some retakes 


of his old pre-electric Rachmaninoff issues ? 
* How fair this Spot!” and “ Spring Waters ” 
would make a much more generally acceptable 
record than this. 

Miss Teyte deals very neatly with the fioriture 
of “Nymphs and Shepherds,” and her voice 
is altogether well suited to Purcell’s particular 
brand of limpidity. This is a charming pair of 
songs. 

There is something extraordinarily but in- 
describably moving about French folk songs : 
they have the lightness of Elizabethan lyrics, 
an evanescent humour and an underlying sad- 
ness that recall all the beauty and charm of the 
French landscape as one has known and loved 
it. Sophie Wyss gives some quite remarkable 
renderings, admirably in style. One would like 
some more : “ Qui est-ce qui passe ici si tard ?” 
for instance. Her singing of the Duparc suffers 
only by comparison with the quite perfect 
recording by Miss Teyte, issued a month or 
two ago. 

Finally, I should like to press once again 
for a recording—by the Kentner Trio, for 
instance, or by Edward Silverman, William 
Pleeth and Margaret Good—of Fauré’s wonder- 
fully beautiful Piano Quartet in G minor, of 
which many listeners must have enjoyed the 
excellent performance broadcast from the B.B.C. 
last week. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 
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Weekend Competitions 
No. 608 


Set by G. W. Stonier 

Competitors are invited, with the example of 
Virginia Woolf’s Flush, to submit extracts (not 
more than 250 words) from the memoirs of one 
of the following: Caligula’s horse, Norval’s 
lobster, Cowper’s hare, Mussolini’s lion cub, 
Leda’s swan, Balaam’s ass, Johnson’s cat, 
Queen Victoria’s spaniel, Madame Blavatsky’s 
monkey. 


RULEs— 

I. Envelopes should be marked with the 
number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 
10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach 
the Editor by first post on Monday, Oct. 6th. 

2. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves 
the right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
sent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 
cannot be returned. When no entries reach the 
required standard no prize will be awarded. 


pe ———_<———— 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 605 
Set by Doll Tearsheet 


Competitors are invited to describe the experi- 
ence before the war that they look back to with 
most pleasure, and also the experience after the 
war they look forward to with most eagerness. 
Entries not to exceed 16 lines of verse or 150 
words of prose. 


Report by Doll Tearsheet 

The entries have been instructive and moving. 
I am surprised how many competitors look back with 
most longing to artificial light out of doors, but this 
privation is absolute, while a day’s fishing, such as 
William Bliss longs for, is still on occasion available. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. A Postal Subscription, post 
free, to any address in the world costs: One year, 328. 6d. Six 
months, 16s. 3d. Three months, 8s. 6d 


NEW GrATERRAN & ema. 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
pee 


KINGSLEY MARTIN in SCOTLAND 


The Editor of THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 
will speak at 


EDINBURGH: Saturday, 4th October, 6.30 p.m. 
Overseas House, 100 Princes Street. 














GLASGOW: Sunday, Fhe October, 2.45 p.m. 


Cosmo Cinema, Rose Street. 
KILMARNOCK : Sunday, sth October, 7 p.m. 
Co-operative Hall, Dunlop Street. 
Organised by 


Edinburgh Fabian Society, 3, Upper Grey Street. 
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CIGARETTE TOBACCO 
The best of its class since 1844 
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SPECIALISED TRAINING 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


, September 23rd. 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE : GUIDE 
TO STUDY, 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
IOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 
N. SCIENCE. 


RATE IN PHILOSOPHY. 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUD SHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS PRIZES. 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 


UNIVERS i AMSA (Price 3s., Post free 3s. 6d.) 
VERSITY OF LON 
SCHOOL oF SLAVONIC AND EAST EUROPEAN 
STUDIES 


New London Address: 15 Gordon Square, W.C.1 





week-end), at moderate fees, in the follows es 
a Serbo-Croat, Bulgarian, Ro- 
Oxford Address: Ri *s Park College, Pusey Street 


Michaelmas Term October 13th. 
Instruction (day and evening) in Russian, Polish, Romanian 
and ——— is offered at moderate fees. 
For all information, apply to THe Spcretary at either of the 
above addresses. 
6 ee CITY AND pi OF LONDON ART SCHOOL, 
124 Kennington Park Road, S.E.11. (5 minutes by Under- 
ona Gam Charing Cron). ane 
Innes Fripp, A.R.C.A. A. S. G. Butler, F.R.LB.A. 
Ernest W. H. ne on. 
A. R. Middleton Todd, A.R.A,, R.W.S., R. 
Registrar: Miss Lesley Lawrence, M. A. 
Subjects: Figure and Portrait Painting and Drawing, Model- 
ling, Sculpture, Carving, Architectural Drawing, Etching, 
Engraving and Lettering 
rospectus on —— a to the Registrar. 











ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
(Approved Shelters). 
oe Teachers’ Training for Girk in all Branches of 
Physical Education, Gymmastics, Games, Dancing, ¢tc. 
Recognised training centre for London University oma 
in Physical Education and Certificate of the Chartered iety 
of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 
Apply: Sscrerary, Anstey College, Erdington, Birmingham. 


PERSONAL 

NTERNATIONAL ARTS CENTRE; 22 St. Petersburgh 
Place, W.2, urgentlyfneeds loan good racliogram for duration. 
ULL. Members Forces wanting gramophone music 
(expert junior, standard composers) write FRANK 

THompson, Church Lane, Kirkella. 
WouLp any member of Forces like used copies of N.S. & N. 

sent regularly ? Box 97. 

ANTED, non-cranky domesticated women help housework 
and adapta co aiid (3) | in small Oxford cottage. Common sense, 
essential; some experience an asset. British or 


Wns immediately, Le gy for demolition, forestry, 
with the International 

luntary Se Service for P on y 1 Lyddon Terrace, Leeds, 2. 
Pouca TED woman with young child to share expenses 
nepien wilh another woman in beaut. Georgian 

house in remote <tt miles London. ‘EL. H. & C. and 
wo ° small salary to housekeeper for 


ADERDEEN “DISTRICT. Member H.M. Forces and wife 
(violinist) grateful lie Rotini, hear classical records. 
STEVENSON, Mill of Finddn, Portlethen, by Aberdeen. 
pe painter (lady) wishes to join group of artists for 
work purposes or share studio. In or near London 
referred, but not essential. Box 92. 
OULD any lady like to share quiet country cottage and 
@ expenses with business girl, out all day? Herts- 
Essex bolder. Box 94. 





SPARE TIME 
is well spent in reading 


for a DEGREE 





difficulties by your tutors. A Guarantee is that, 
in the event of failure, tuition will be . 
Fees may be spread over the period of the Course. 
@ Write for Free Guide to Degrees ( if 

is for Arts, 
erst, Law or Theo ) t0 C D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of S$ > 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford 


PROPRIETORS | DIPLOMA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. LTR 








PERSONAL —continued 
GEVENOAKS AND DISTRICT RESIDENTS interested 
in formation of play and poetry reading circle, please 
write Box 53. 
EECHAM, Weingartner, Walter, Busch, Pro Arte. Would 
anyone in the Services Cockermouth area care to come 
to hear Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms and other 
. records played on E.M.G. gramophone ? Write ARTHUR 
“Rorgrts, St. Helens, Cockermouth, Cumberland. 
OMING OF AGE of THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM. To mark this Anniversary HALF 
FEES accepted for Corfespondence Courses in Fiction and 
Journalism. Offer limited to 200 students. Personal coaching. 
a = * a 4 Prospectus Office, L.S.J., 57 Gordon 
STHER’S KITCHEN, 10 Gloucester Walk, W.8. Wartime 
Bi 9" for good farmhouse meals. ‘Two courses, 


Is. Ores 2 a.m.-11 p.m. WES. 0204 
A CALE DAR of Old English Customs “Still in Being, post 
free 3s. A Calendar of Flowers and their Saints, post 
free 2s. 6d. Marx Savacse, Upper Basildon, Reading. 
.C. for BLUES! Breath-Control banishes depression and 
nerves, flooding mind and body with CONFIDENCE 
and VIGOUR. Simple, practical, individual. Send stamp for 
FREE to BCM/FSAN/London, W.C.1. 
ye Reseal Labels, 250 2s., $00 3s. 6d. ; Manila Envs., 
s. 6d. HopGson (Dept. N), rinter, Bradford. 
CAN'T THINK WHY IFAILED!” “I JUST WASN’T 
LUCKY!” No, it wasn’t that. There are biological 
tions which reveal both cause and solution, and prove 
that awareness beforehand is invaluable. Details free from 
Consulting apie 6, Biorhythmic Institute, 3 Wimpole Street, 


RTH CONTROL TO-DAY, by Dr. Marie Stopes, 2s. 4d. 
ieee free. Mothers’ Clinic functioning though three times 
108 Whitfield Street, London, Wt. 
Hints MADE TO MEASURE by experts. Our “ Dubl- 
wear” Reversible Shirt ensures months of extra wear. 
Send for patterns and measurement chart. Seymour (Dept. N), 
Horton od, ‘Bredfo: i 
tS ig to OLLIVIER, trained. Colonic Irrigation, Rheumatism, 
eadaches, Obesity. Write Colnbrook, Bucks, Wel. 97 II. 
ACOORDING to A. S. Neill “ Kingston is right in every way.” 
articulars :—Secretary, Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, 9. 
ONOMARK holders have a confidential London address. 
» Write BM/MONOr1z, W.C.1. 
GY Fite CHILDREN «“ BERMALINE” Bread, and 
so make sure they. are getting the utmost nourishment. 
Delicious too. = your Baker or write, Bermaline, Fairley St.. 
Glasgow, S.W 
ECOME A "NON- SMOKER! New (Drugless) Method. 
Infallible. Psycno.ocist, 87 Taggart Avenue, Liverpool. 
GMOKING HABIT CURED. Quick. Safe. Scientific. 
Write for FREE Booklet of genuine remedy. Victor 
Institute (SM) Victor House, Lawson Road, Colwyn Bay. 
HORT-STORY WRITING. There is a short cut to 
successful story-writing—the Regent way. Send for free 
booklet. Recent INstiTuTe (191H), Palace Gate, W.8. 





Prunine Your Lipraay ? 


Best Prices given for Review and Used 
Books on: 


Politics, Economics, Current Affairs, 


Etc., Ete. 
SEND LISTS ONLY 


To COLLET’S, DEPT. S.H., 
67, Gt. Russell Street, —_ W.C.I. 











PURELY PERSONAL 





JPENTE TY CARDS—King Six 

Cigars never have to show them— 
they are recognised on sight everywherc 
as the ideal 8d. Cigar. 
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BE A BRILLIANT PIANIST and a Musician 
at the same time. This is quite possible, and 
within an amazingly short period of Intensive 
Training. Keyboard drudgery is eliminated. 
Muscle and mind bent to your will, to make you 
a Master of Music and Pianoforte Technique. 
Success guaranteed, or fee refunded. Write 
NOW for my FREE Preface to this Complete 
Musical Course. 

Mr. Percy Fenn- Macklin, 23, Dominion 
House, Bartholomew Close, London, E.C.1. 





Company Meeting 


ALLIED BAKERIES 


Tue sixth annuai general meeting of Allied Bakeries, 
Ltd., was held on September 19th in London. 

Mr. W. Garfield Weston, M.P. (the chairman), 
said that he referred last year to the widespread 
distribution of their bakeries and biscuit-making 
plants, and they had cause during the year to 
congratulate themselves on that fortunate circum- 
stance. On several occasions they had been able to 
render valuable assistance in areas which had suffered 
severely from air raids and had many times been 
called upon to assist in the supply and distribution 
of bread where local services had suffered more or 
less total disruption. They had, of course, not come 
through without loss, but the damage sustained had 
not been serious. 

Shareholders might feel disappointed that it had 
been necessary to restrict the final distr’bution to 
§ per cent., as against a final dividend of 7 per cent., 
together with a bonus of 3 per cent., last year, but, 
because of the increase in the rate of income-tax 
and Excess Profits Tax, it was obvious that that 
distribution could not be repeated this year. 

The total provision of the group for taxation for 
the year amounted to £657,000, a truly remarkable 
figure. In contrast to that, the total distribution to 
Preference and Ordinary shareholders of this com- 
pany and of the two holding subsidiaries, Weston 
Foods, Ltd., and G. L. Bakeries, Ltd., and including 
the final dividend recommended, amounted to only 
£134,630. For every £1 which their shareholders 
received the Government first took nearly £5. 

At the last meeting he mentioned the unification 
of control of their London operating companics 
by the formation of G.L. Bakeries, Ltd.; that 
company had since acquired three others and now 
embraced practically the whole of Greater London. 
Allied Bakeries, Ltd., had recently concluded the 
purchase of the entire share capital of the important 
Liverpool bakery and food distribution business of 
Benjamin Sykes and Sons, Ltd., established in 1869. 
The directors recommended a final dividend of 
5 per cent., less tax, making 10 per cent. for the year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Food and tobacco play a considerable part, although 
our deprivation of these has not been enormous. 
The absence of fear is another experience to which 
many look back with longing and look forward with 
eagerness. Foreign travel would have been my own 
choice, if I had been a competitor, and many have 
made this their theme. To be free of uniform is 
perhaps the most sympathetic of all the wishes 
expressed. But I think the entries must be judged 
not by one’s sympathy with the desires expressed but 
by the skill with which these desires have been 
expressed ; and though I have been much touched 
by reading so many heartfelt accounts of the gentle 
pleasures that have disappeared, I have not found 
the literary standard very high. Guy Innes is 
monosyllabic—he looks back to steak—and forward 
to steak. Richard Pomfret looks back to one 
meringue—and forward to two meringues; Shira 
back to farming undisturbed fields, and forward to 
fields with no soldiers in them; C. L. B. and 
W. H. B. back to the hope of a child and forward to 
a brother for that child ; Miles D. S. Kirk back to 
rs scaping from the influence of Berdyaev and forward 


to a first night of the Sadler’s Wells ballet ; 
N. L. P. back, and forward, to being welcomed 
in shops, P. R. Edgar back to the explosions of Guy 
Fawkes Day and forward to being woken by the 
din and flashes not of a raid but of a thunderstorm ; 
M. Snow back to the Fair at Oxford, forward to 
saying what she thinks of people who welcomed 
conscription or wanted to send children to the 
country away from their mothers. Among those 
eloquent about the pleasure of being abroad are E. W. 
Fordham (fishing in Norway), C. Brebner (Italy), 
T. C. Orpen (Vallorbe), P. Meadway and B. H. 
(Paris), all of whom wish to return in the future to 
the places they have loved. M. H. looks back to 
living in Paris with Georgian refugees and forward 
to visiting Russia; L. V. Upward back to fishing 
off the Goodwins and forward to tobacco; W. J. 
Halliday back to climbing on the Grundelwald 
Glacier and forward to climbing on Scawfell ; 
Li Pee back to arriving home in Ireland and forward 
to taking a ticket to Vladivostock; Brenda Pool 
back to breakfast in the Stockholm archipelago, 
forward to theatre-going in Russia; J. M. back to 








WAR /N THE MIDDLE EAST. 


TANKS GO INTO ACTION, 


WHILE INFANTRY FOLLOW UP. 


Or ever- increasing agi 


service must be maintained. 





importance is the work of the Red Cross in the Middle East. 
Ambulances operate under the Military Commands. 
hospitals and convalescent homes, staffed by trained Red Cross 
nurses, minister to the sick and the wounded. This vital voluntary 
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skiing in Austria, forward to being with her husband 
again. L. J. looks back to torten and a stein in 
Munich and Hans in lederhosen, and forward also 
to torten, stein and Hans in lederhosen! The most 
curious, however, of desideria is Othona’s for the 
tea-room at the British Museum. J. W. F. Hurford 
looks back to privacy, and longs for peace to bring 
freedom. from fictitious friendship. Elizabeth 
Harrison looks back to meeting Mussolini and for- 
ward to meeting him again. Barbara Fletcher back 
to winning five prizes for competitions in a week, 
and forward to new and larger magazines offering 
more and larger prizes. (The varicty of wishes 
expressed by competitors has fascinated me.) 
E. D. Prudhoe jiooks back to winning, when a “‘ mere 
labourer”’ 52 years ago, a prize for a poem in dis- 
syllables, and looks forward to death, “to be with 
Christ.”” Several of these entries came near to 
winning a prize, but I think the prizes should be 
divided between William Bliss for a neat copy of 
verses, S. W. Green for a philosophical comment, 
R. S. Jaffray for a surprising choice, and “‘ Spanish 
Exile” for a simple and moving expression of love 
for his country. 
PRIZES 
I 

Past. 

I have loved rivers always: as a boy 

I traced the course of every trickling rill 

That swells the Thames by Oxford. Yes, and 

still, 

From boy to manhood, rivers were my joy. 

Severn and Avon ; Eden, Usk and Wye 

I know their waters and my frail canoe 

Has leaped their rapids and my summers knew 

How Ouse runs slow or Teifi tumbles by. 


Future. 

But, when this war is over, I shall go 

Not where loud. rivers roar but to a pool I know 

Where my Thames’ banks with willow-herb are 

flushed 

And in the shade white water-lilies grow. 

There I shall dream away the afternoon 

Till that still hour when all the earth is hushed 

And, her young crescent silvering the dusk, 

One white star-acolyte attends the moon. .. . 

WILLIAM BLIss 
II 

The experience directly affected by the war which 
I recall, though hardly with pleasure, as of most 
value and encouragement, is the emotion of amaze- 
ment at the bellicosity of the world. Years have 
passed in which I have grown to think of murder, 
and the conscription of men for murder, as natural 
human activities, and the emotion has faded away. 
Yet the attitude which it engendered has not been 
killed, and the memory of it remains to make me 
know, though not feel, that I am doing what I am 
as the result of madness. 

I look forward to the time when I shall have 
around me young people who cannot understand 
how it was that men went to war, and who are 
never likely to learn that men can get used to 
anything. S. W. GREEN 

III 

Taking the terms of this competition to refer to 
the score or so of months previous to the war, I 
name my least unhappy experience during that 
time as the realisation that at last, discarding false 
hope and poorly disguised fear, we were to stand and 
fight the damned thing. 

The pleasure I most eagerly look for after the war 
is to learn of the confession by the Germans in 
general that since about 1933 they have been, 
literally, bloody fools. R. S. JAFFRAY 

IV 

Dawn had just broken on the Franco-Spanish 
border on that never-to-be forgotten morn in 
February, 1939. Tired out from: weeks of insuffi- 
cient sleep, unkempt from lack of bathing and 
shaving, I was one of an endless stream of exhausted 
soldiers, women and children. How could I experi- 
ence such ecstasy of happiness which then overcame 
me? The French frontier was reached! The night- 
mare was over! Once again I could sit and eat 
comfortably ‘because, although Franco’s troops were 
within sight, they were no longer objects of dread. 
There was sadness—for our Cause was lost—but 
there was gladness in the hope and life which once 
again were rising in my breast. 

For the future my greatest desire is to cross again 
that same frontier, but then in the opposite direction 
—to know that at last our Cause has won and that 
my beloved Spain will receive me, not as a rebel 
but as a son. SPANISH EXILE 
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. . LECTURES AND MEETINGS 





Others 2s. Bt from the Co-orsnarivs 
OUTH. PLACE AN ETHICAT SOCIE SOCIETY, a Hail, Red 


eee GW STONER, Lt ILD: Tes 
F Road 
tech (Sanday), 


ORIGINS OF ‘WESTERN CIVILISA 
AMPSTEAD ETHICAL "SOCIETY, 1$3 
N.W.3, nr. “—, 
2.30 p.m.: Cmdr. G: “ Wat Anc.Lo-Soviet 
COLLABORATION ay cuteve.” Discussion. Visitors 





SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 


Sr: yet re “Hereford CI Reed, ant a 
at Yarkhill nr. Heref a 3 


on 
. Mrs. E. : 
ROON, AYRS Mother of only child of ~~ 
takes a limited number of children a ace ——S 
and education, Recognised teacher. area. 
Troon 8. Mis, Boucunt B-A. (Lond, Edy, St Meddans 


Street. 

ge waged NG CLIFF CAMP SCHOOL, Alderwasley, Derby. 
Safe area. In - age “4 woodland. Now open. 

ger ye methods. . per wi 

and Mrs. Sian BSc 5. (Lond.). 

BagMinTon SCHOOL (Bristol), now “at ogee 
N. Devon, is able to maintain its high standard of educa- 

ba in an atmosphere of security and —- Jumor School 


Senior School to 19 THE SECRETARY. 
W' INGTON a via aca ory: eine modern 
a hesel en ve on progressive 

pte dary 
experienced p- . teachers. Quiet area, excellent cooking. 


aoe mm 
aan oc curriculum, 

C. Barnes, B 
JC LQUHANITY HOUSE, Castle Douglas, Kirkcudbright- 
= The school in Scotland for young citizens of the 


~ Pht 


(IWEN Liwrs NURSERY raw and Preparatory School 
(from Guilford Street, W.C.1), 60 Esplanade, Burnham- 
on-Sea, oreeey 2-1 4 —. Open during holidays. 


ALTMAN’S . Gerrard’s Cross. Head Mistress : 
Miss Aim—to develop character and 
inteileet, individuality and encourage initiative. Pre- 
tion for Universities, professions. as acres grounds. 


KLANDS, Cro’ rep. and Nursery 
Biischook All-year-round home. 4 early education and 
health record. Excellent air-raid precautioes. 
ST. “CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH. A 
thorough education for boys and - to 19 years in an 
-air atmosphere of ordered freedom. ee H. Lyn 

a A LL.B. ; Mrs. Lyn Harris, M.A 
ING ALFRED SCHOOL. Co-educational day school in 
Hampstead from 1898 to 1939 offers during the war 
modern odeculien and healthy life on a ry ig farm 35 miles north 
of London to boarders from 7 to 18 and ren from § to 
*. Apply SecreTary, Flint Hall on ee Herts. 


oyston 225. ‘.. 
[#vON. St. rge’s Children’s House (Harpenden), 
BELSTONE, Nr. Okehampton. Home-School —= 

2 to ro years. Ideal si Safe -_ all the 
year round. Apply Miss D. I, Matuews. Tel. : lepath 43. 
WYLD SCHOOL, Charro Some. 
pro- 


niversity age. Milk, 


| ogg se school equi 
farm. Write 


boys and fc rom Nursery to 
eggs, ‘ptm fruit and vegetables from school 
od prospectus. ——* ELeaANoR URBAN, M.A.; 


MPHREY SWINGLER, 
BeLtANE STOOL. s Hill, Melksham, Wilts. Boys 
and girls from five to eighteen years. Good academic 
standards. Undisturbed district. 

Loas DENE SCHOOL. The Manor House, Stoke Park, 
Bucks. Co-educational, from 4 to 19. A e, and 
petfect, place for children. Food reform diet. Working to high 

standards in scholarship, arts and practical living, this se 
governed community has a new world outlook and a keenly 
alive ee staff. Headmaster : JoHN GUINNESS, B.A. (Oxon.). 
DAN COURT, WHATCOMBE, nr. BLANDFORD. 
PREP. SCHOOL for BOYS—evacuated from Surrey. 
Six miles from anywhere in heart of Dorset. Modern ideas. 
Good food. No prep. Sensible discipline. Reasonable fees. 
BoNc Court School, at Trench Hall, Wem, Salop. Co- 
x orgy sant -17. Recognised ed Bd. of Ed. Qualified academic 
ardening, domestic science staff. Principal: A. EssInGER, M.A. 
HE *EROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Little 
Gaddesden, Herts. Sound modern education for boys 
6 aelk —_ 5 to 14 years old. Inclusive boarding fee. 

Muss O. B. PrrestMAn, B.A., N.F.U. 
Ic stoNEs SCHOOL, Bishopdale, Leyburn, Yorks, is 


in a perfect situation with a large productive garden Je 


has keenly interested staff fully qualified in all academic and 

— Bon subjects ; boys and girls of all ages are very happy and 
self-dependent. 

INEWOOD, Crowborough, is now at The Fir Hill, Colan, 

St. Columb, Cornwall. Home school for boys and girls 

3 to 13, where environment, diet, psychology and teaching 

ELIZABETH 


met still maintain — and happiness. 
STRACHAN. St. Maw ; 
URTWOOD §& ool, Peaslake, Nr. Guildford (Tel. : 
Abinger a9) Vacancies for boarders. Safe district. 
Constructive outlook. Particulars from Principal: JANET 
EWSON, M.A., N.F.U. é 
Russian lessons by native. M.A., B.Litt. of Oxford. 
Box 
USSIAN Correspondence Course or Private Lessons. 
London. Box 10s. 


J. amneenal and Turkish; coaching and trans., special terms for 
courses. Dr. Z. CARMI, 139 White House, N. W.1. Eus. 1200. 
ATHEMATICS for Matric., R.A.F. elem. navigation. 

J. B. Rusromtee, 2 Carlingford Road, N.W.3. Ham. o210. 
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SCHOOLS—continued 
NLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. PUBLIC AND 
Rt ped ew SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK. 
Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Association of 
Preparatory Schools. Consult re Schools, Careers, etc. 10s. 6d. 
net. Deane & Sons, 31 Museum: Street, W.C.x. 


HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 


INGSLEY HOTEL. Near the British Museum.  Tele- 
hones in all bedrooms. From 9s. 6d. night 
A**,f fee. pan list (3d. post free)  B. INNS and 
ELS managed Md ithe PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT 
HOUSE. TASSOCIATIO LTD. 
P.R.H.A. aw * 193 Regent Street, W.1 
one gy Westward Ho! Devon. Quiet, comf. hse. be 
blige Mod. inc. terms. Miss Foti, Northam 183. 
DY BAY HOTEL, Parracombe, N. Devon. Quiet, 
ceful, safe area. H. & C. all rooms, § mattresses, 
food, farm produce, central heating, ecenwed. From 
. inclusive. Parracombe 64. 
OODSTOCK, Guest House, Charlton Singleton, Sussex. 
Mod. cntry. hse., every comf. 3 gns. p.w. eton 20g, 
VACANCY for a couple or two friends ;_ superior Country 
Board Residence ; highest ref; every modern comfort ; own 
produce. Inclusive terms 2} gns. per person. 
Chase, ** Albourne, Sussex. Tel.: Hurstpierpoint 2165. 
ESPITE AND RECREAT ION, Langdale Estate, owing to 
its lovely and peaceful! surroundings, its tranquil atmosphere, 
its varied accommodation and many unique features and 
facilities, has much to offer those in search of rest or health of 
mind and body. Tennis and Squash Courts, Swimming Pool, 
etc. Illustrated booklet (N) on request. Manager, Langdale 
Estate, Great Langdale, near Ambleside, Westmorland. iL: 
Grasmere 82. 
UTUMN GLORY.” Among the West Surrey Commons 
yet within easy daily access of town. For week-ends, 
longer leaves or rmanent residence. Lovely~ sheltered 
grounds. Country House atmosphere. Morris Lodge Hotel, 
ong Hill, near Farnham, Surrey. Frensham 362. 
DEACE and comfort for winter months in Vegetarian Guest 
House, Beck Allans, Grasmere. 
va or permanent guests received at “ High Snab,”’ 
a Vale, Keswick, in the Lake District. . and c., 


ay ed oa geen s. 
G EK ST. White Tower, 1 Percy St., W.1. Mus. 2187. 
Open till ro p.m.—Dolmades, | Shashliks (charcoal. grill). 


TO LET AND WANTED 
O let furnished, Sussex. 3 miles from Mayfield, thatched 
cottage in rural country, 5 bedrooms, garden, garage, 
telephone, garden hut, rent £2 2s. per week. Free October 8th. 
Apply Tucker, Pound Cottage, Mayfield. “Phone West 
Burwash 46. 
'O LET, half furn. bungalow, full use kit., open country near 
Barnet. *Phone Colney Green 214. 
LTON, HANTS. Furnished cottage, 4 bedrooms, K., B. 
and lounge, electric cooker and indoor sanitation. Box 120. 
'O LET, furnished, in charming Cotswold village, 2-3 bed- 
rooms, large sitting room, share kitchen and bathroom. 








Every modern convenience. 4-5 gns. Box 100. 

-ROOM det. furn. cottage; all mod. convs.; garage, 
5 garden, bus route; 3} ens. Careful tenants, no children 
or dogs. D1GHrTon, Waitara, Elstead, Surrey. 


ANTED, rent or buy, house or convertible accom., 4 adults, 
Educ. work. Garden. W orcester- 
; Rd., She Sheriey, Warwickshire. 


mod. conv. desirable. 
shire pref. Crorrs, 166 Stanway 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EXCELLENT nanny goat, in full milk, 12 gms, carr. forward. 
Irvine, 9 Little Park, Andover, Hants. 
H's to stop smdking. 
—— mag testify. 
1, Birmingham. 
INIATU cameras wanted. 
Exakta, etc. Highest prices in England offered. 
Wattace Heaton, Lrp., 127 New Bond Street, W.1. 
OUR favourite suit — exactly in “ John Peel ” Cumber- 
land Tweed, £5 ss. , tax extra, Fit guaranteed or monty 
refunded. Patterns free. “sae 10 Wigton, Cumberland. 





Quick, cheap, lasting, harmless, as 
Either sex. Wrte: CARLTON 


CHEMICALS, 2 
Leica, Contax, Rolleifiex, 





and serving in gay, ressive, cating-place. 

NE 2 rronths and 2 years, previous training not essential 
Ideal 
OME (in modern bungalow) and pocket moncy offcred 
Lr WING Freudian Medical Student wants nurse, full 
(JPPORTUNTTY for erapuiete: woman to serve Paddington 
OME offered in return for help with 2 small girls 4 and s. 

» Lincs. 

Wanted as house mother 
Pocket money only. Alderwood, Greenham Common, Newbury. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 
prog 
ly Bother Kitchen. See advt. in personal column. 
but must abe interested in modern methods. Help given. 
domesticated lady in return for services. Treloyan, 
Pek ae boy (1), Neill Isaacs lines, rience not essential, 
heft 
poor in social club on.-Fri. rt-4.30. Small remunera- 
Must like country—West Sussex. Box 109. 
DUCATION in cofmmunity. 
PRIva: TE SECRETARY seeks int. post, Sec.-Receptionist or 


ie An intelligent, attractive girl wanted to help 
aes PSYCHOLOGIST wants nurse for his ree = 
conditions. State age. Box 119. 
Tytton Lane East, Boston, Lincs. 
Cox, Mayfield Calver, S ield. 
tion and 2 meals. Phone BAY fips morning. 
oe ae wanted for boys 8 and 6}. Kenyon, Stainfield 
Hall, 
person interested in community and young children. 
similar. 27, good exper., speeds. Pref. Bucks ornr. Box 102. 


ANTED by progressive professional couple, someone to 
look after child of one year and assist in housckeeping. 
Box 118. 
EACHING or other non-military oc 
man, 28, B.Sc.(Eng.), now working 
trical engineer. Box 101, 


cupation required by 
2s professional elec- 


IRL (26), two University degrees, int. history, research, 
politics, books, with some French, German, music, 
y, ex-R.C., ex-school teacher, now in Government 


-, Seeks post where prospects of promotion r ther brighter, 
TABLE aot publishing, archives, anything. Box 112. 


ge jucated, wants poaety paid post, estate, farm, 

garden, etc., where mental equality recognised and 
intelligent interest in life permitted. Pref. with furnished 
cottage. Can drive, type and write good English, besides. 


37, unmarried, exempt. Box 103. 
AN anyone utilise services young sculptor-painter medically 
exempt military service? Curistie, 29 Larkfield Rd., 
ichmond, Surrey. 
ACIFIST (25), land exemption, 1 year’s market-gardening 
experience, wants work, including accommodation tor wife 


and ¢ Box 121. 
WANTED in London area, welfare or club organising by 
experienced, capable, energetic and intelligent but 


unqualified womfin. Box 116 or Gladstone 6326. 
IDOW, 32, seeks post where 3 children could spend school 
holidays. Domesticated, artistic, some nursing experi- 


ence, interested in children and animals, drive car Box 43. 
PAxt- -TIME work urgently required help financi al situation. 
Exempt, 21, capable University man-——Economics, Geo- 
graphy, Political Science. Anything. London are Box 104. 
GENIOR EXECUTIVE, ex-German, age so, former Assistant 
‘ Managing Director of internationally known comern, 
immediately available for position of trust. Author J nglish 
and German books and articles on economi pol tc. 
Fluent English, good working knowledge Fren ch an d Spani ish, 
Doctor of Economics (two terms Trinity College, Cambridge). 
Exempt from restrictions as Anti-Nazi. First-class British 
references. Box 259, L.P.E., r10 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 
seeks position in 


| Figg tet 38, bombed out of own guest house, 
country guest house in West Midlands; 
Malvern districts preferred. Box 

UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. 
N.S., rat Russell 


ACCOMMODATION 
WANTED family with one or two children under school 
age to share cottage in country, near Portmadoc. Vegetar- 
lyddyn-Isa, Corwen, Derwen, 


Cotswolds or 


First lesson — 


Write Dept. 92-3 Gre Street, W.C 


ians preferred. Mrs. E. Cripp.e, 
North Wales. 


MERICAN FLATLETS. Each designed with modern 
furniture, fitted carpet, divan bed, plate, linen. Electric 
kitchenettes. Rents from 22s. 6d. Apply Resident House- 
or 123 St. George’s Drive, S.W.1. Vic. 8219. 
F RNISHED bed-sitting-rooms to let, h. & c. Every com- 


fort. From 25s. with breakfast. OLIPHANT, 4! 
Square, W.C.1. Euston 2931. 
Wivow, 2 children, 3, 5, cultured, musical, 
companionable woman attrac. bed-sit. 
charm. mod. hse. Every comf., gdn., gar., tel. 
terms. Write SPETTIGUE, 78 Goldings Rd,, Loughton, Essex. 
IGHGATE. Room in ground-floor flat, ferro-concrete 
building, furn. orunfurn. Share kit, bath,’phone. Box 114. 
TNCONVENTIONAL family, out all day, wishes man or 
woman to share modern flat, Willesden. "Phone Gladstone 
6326 after 7 p.m. Box 115. 
HELSEA. Mod. furn. double bed-sitting rooms, free house- 


Tavistock 


leftish, offers 
part boafd, in 
Ret fs. exchd. Med, 


hold, no restrictions. “ St., S.W.3. FLA. 9970. 
[EBRNATIONAL AR CENTRE, 22 St. Petersburgh 
Place, W.2, has rooms for married couple and 2 men. 4§5., 
breakfast, dinner. Family atmosphere. BAY 194 
USHEY, HERTS. Furn. rooms with breakiast, 35s. p.w. 
Evening and week-end meals if required. “Phone Bushey 
Heath 1232. Box 111. 
MUSING, large, old-fashioned room, opening garden, 


22s. 6d., single 17s. 6d. Share of kitchen 2s. 6d. Primrose 
0878, Sat., Sun., Th., Fri., before 11, after 8 
Wer Studio- Flat. 2 rooms, simply furnished, 
(geyser). Telephone Terminus 5195. Suit 1 or 2. Near 
Russel! Sq. Tube (may-be office). Ca. 25 monthly agree- 
ment. Apply or phone Mondays, Fridays, Saturdays, 5-7 p.m. 
8 Regent Square. (May ’phone Ham ad 3288 8-8.30 p.m 
Wanted 
or near) bed-sit.-rm. req y young)* 
gctarian). Box 9s. 


kitchen 


pste 
pste 


\ JOLVERHAMPTON 

business woman, with or without board 

FFICER’S wife, with baby, wishes cor willing share 
hsewk., babyminding, etc. Surrey or cor idon. Box 

WO girls, one Scotch, one hybrid, si conventional 

“ digs,”’ want accommodation reasona listance Victoria, 

with tolerant laughter-loving people I 

CCOMMODATION wanted 25-30 miles N.W. London for 

+ mother and child. Husband w ends. Double bed 

and sitting-room or share sitting-room, with ful Fond 

of music, literature and linguist. Box 1! 


TYPEWRITING, LITERARY, &c. 
| UPLICATING, TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, 
uscripts, Plays, Specifications METROPOLITAN 
WRITING AND REPORTING Orfices, 2 Glenhurst Avenuc, London, 





_Man- 





N.W.s. CHA. 7839 and SPE. 2820. 
eae efficient Duplicating and Typing—EFF! ENCY 
ITTER SERVICE, 10 Gt. Turnstile, High holborn, 
W.C.1. Holborn 0158 (same building as New Statesmar 
<IRST-C LASS ‘Typewriting, Duplicatin et MABEL 
Eyues, 84 The Vale, N.14. Palmers Green 7386 
SYBIL RANG. Expert, i ntelligent work. Long .xperiencc 
6 mod, terms [Temporary art-time secreterial 
17 Hampstead Hill ¢ 5 ‘ W.3. Han 
LL kinds of typing underts Apply Ep ( 
Avenue, Merrow, Guildford. Tel 25 
NTELLIGENT Typing good paper by | pert 
Novels, plays, theses (literary, technical, F: Mod, 
rates. Nora Lez, Remenham, Codicote Road, Welwyn, Hert 
y TRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for free booklet. Recent 
Institute (Dept. 191A), Palace Gate, W.8 
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The Night is Far Spent 
KENNETH INGRAM 


‘A stimulating, challenging, and provocative book, as un- 
orthodox in its religious outlook as it is revolutionary in the 
social gospel which it preaches. Called forth by the needs of 
the time, it is clearly the product of deep thought, profound 
faith, and sincere conviction: and may well become one of 
the most important books of the hour.”-—Sheffield Telegraph 
Prometheus Library 5s net 


The Forward March 
RICHARD ACLAND mp. 


This book has been out of stock for some weeks owing to the 
heavy demand for copies, but a further impression is now 
available. ‘ An extraordinarily refreshing book. It does 
show a way out of unemployment, slumps and poverty . . . 
it has a large strain of that home-born idealism which, given 
political opportunity, might win his policy greater support 
in this country than any other variant of the continental 
* ideologies.’ Manchester Guardian Third Impression 
Prometheus Library Net: Cloth 3s 6d Paper 2s 6d 


The Revolution Is On 


M. W. FODOR 
With an Introduction by DOROTHY THOMPSON 


“Mr Fodor provides a book that is most valuable in its 
interpretations.” —Time and Tide 

“An extremely stimulating book, abounding in interesting 
theories, speculations and predictions, interspersed with well- 
documented information, much of it obtained first hand.’’— 
Books of To-day Prometheus Library 10s 6d net 


Heaven Wasn't His 


Destination 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF LUDWIG FEUERBACH 


WILLIAM B. CHAMBERLAIN 


‘This able and grave littl book is worth reading for its 
for its incidental 
light on the general history of Germany during its emergence 
from a lingering feudalism; and for the estimate of Feuer- 
bach’s influence upon Marx and other revolutionaries or 
Socialists of a later era.’”’—Christian World 


pleasant biographical account of Feuerbach ; 


‘Mr Chamberlain has provided a convenient guide . . . and 
in so doing has paid tribute to a man whose qualities have 
been steadily and consistently underrated.”’—Literary Guide 

8s 6d net 


Time and Time Again 
E. M. ROWELL 


“The twenty-three essays are all alike remarkable both for their 
finished charm of expression and for their richness of inter- 
pretation of various aspects of the riddle of existence.”’— 
Hibbert Journal. 
worth while as mental exercise in precision, balance, and 
endurance to follow the oddly unrhythmical and didactic 
sentences, flashing with italics and mathematical terms as 
tube railway lines flash at intersecting points with electricity, 


“It is never easy, but it is almost always 


along whose course she traces into darkness the processes of 
memory, recognition, art, and habitual consciousness.”’— 
Time and Tide 7s 6d nel 


40 MUSEUM 


The Impulse to Dominate 
D. W. HARDING 


This book deals with the psychological structure of war and 
peace. It traces the processes by which populations reluct- 
antly acquiesce in war, and offers a psychological analysis of 
the increased social cohesion and the changes in moral 
outlook which war brings. Recent psychological research is 
called on to define an alternative to coercion, a radical con- 
ception of peace. (Oct 2nd) 7s 6d net 


They Fight for Poland 


THE WAR IN THE FIRST PERSON 
Edited by F. B. CZARNOMSKI 


Here are given the personal stories of those who fight for 
Poland. A survivor tells of the terrible ordeal in an open 
boat after the City of Benares was sunk, a Polish pilot describes 
how, with the R.A.F., he fought the Luftwaffe over England ; 
and there are the stories of day-to-day life in Warsaw in 1939. 
32 Photographs (Oct 2nd) Front Line Library 10s 6d net 


India: The Read to 


Self-Government 
JOHN COATMAN 


This book shows the general progress of India since 1908. 
The most spectacular progress has been in the political field, 
but progress has been very great in economic and general 
social conditions also. The greatest emphasis is laid on 
political progress because this is, after all, the governing 
condition of any people’s status and capacity for self-help 
and self-government, and, in this particular case, is the best 
possible test of the kind of relations which exist between 
India and Great Britain. (Oct 2nd) 5s net 


Municipal Trading 
HERMAN FINER 


““May well become a standard work on the subject. The 
author has made many and detailed researches in acquiring 
facts and information for his book and the result is a volume 
of great practical value.”—Plebs. ‘* Should not only interest 
students of the subject discussed, but also provides a wealth 
of practical instruction on the vexed question of public versus 


private enterprise.”—-The Financial News 16s net 


Sex Problems and Youth 
THEODORE TUCKER 


“ This is exactly the book to put into the hands of intelligent 
young people who are beginning to take an interest in sex 
problems.”—Times Literary Supplement. “‘ Eminently prac- 
tical and sane . . . a wise and suggestive little work, to be 
recommended without reserve to group leaders and others 
working with young people. Its worth lies not only in its 
simple presentation of important matters, but much more 
in its potentiality to stimulate thought and discussion,’’— 
Mother and Child 5s net 
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